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(Prepared expressly for “ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZINE,” by E. BUTTERICK & CO.) 


Ladies and Children’s Garments. 


rahe 


LADIES’ WALKING COSTU MP. 
(Por Description See next Page.) 


—————— - _ 





E. BUTTERICK & ©O.’S8 PATTERNS 
DESCRIPTION OF LADIES’ WALKING COSTUME 
(For Llustration see prec eding Page.) 
Plain cos es are umonug the modes of the day, ; also long and plain, aud with the front gore is draped 
and are re ng a large share of popular favor h y upward-turning folds laid in each sid \ broad 


one illustrated made of fine serge suiti:, ius bans of the mater 


| skirt is six id was cut by Ni m the finish of th 


35 cents. It Walking length, and 1 mn is ‘he jacket has only unde durts, side-seams 





trimmed w gathered ruffles of the vg t] nd « seam at the center o \ double cul- 


upper one b ya trifle the nurrower, and set on | lar about the neck, and seled braids are di 


under a bias f f the material. If preferred, other posed as illustrated. The patter the over-skirt 
methods of t ng may be ado} is No. 4765, price 25 t that of the jacket 
The over tis composed of a plair y 8 worn be 
gore, fitted é by darts, and slashed for a! neath th jacket, : ited and further me: 
short distar t 1 the center from the bottom. | tioned upon one of ‘ g pages of this | 
so that w! r is performed and the skirt | Department It is No. 4 1 0 cents. The | 


properly adjus slash is drawn apart and joins | hat is of fine chi; s-grain ribbo: 


stylish | i. 3 Ds breadth 


Ser enyeaseeeeSastsionesiansinesnesunnsinenonsemee ane na 


4761 


LADIES’ PLAIN, PRINCESS DRESS, WITH MEDIUY 


No. 4761.—A arming dress, susceptible of many , convenience being the neces ‘ loing the waist- 
. | 


| 

| 

| 

changes in its methods of draping, is illustrated by | line button-hole and buttor s to tie or untie tho |} 


these engravings arfs of the same or a contrast-| tapes. The pattern is in 13 s for ladies from 28 | 
ing material 1 be draped upon it for a dressy toi-| to 46 inches, bust measure, and costs 50 cents. To |} 
lette, or it may, by arrangement of tapes under- | make the garment for a Is ly of x m size, 7 yards 


| 
neath. be tr» nto a polonaise, the only in-| of goods, 27 inches wide. 
i ; 


ie-cidvmsiiiiee. 
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BUTTONED DIAGONALLY 





L HALF-FITTING JACKET, 


ADIES 











> por ket. and 








No. 4774.—The title almost wholly describes this | lace. Upon the right side is a squ 





} 


| graceful jacket, which may be made of silk, cash- the left side 1s cut away to avoid waste of material 





‘ y« 
> 


} mere, drap d’ ¢é, or any suit goods, as may be pre- , The pattern is in 13 
ferred. If made of cloth, cashmere, or drap d’ été, | inches, bust measure. To make the jacket for a 


sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 





j 
| 
| 
| 


it can be worn as an independent garment, and | lads of medium size, 3% yards of goods, 27 inches 





trimmed as illustr. ted with braid, or with fringe or | wide, will be required. Price of pattern, 30 cents. 














LADIES’ POLONAISK, FIT 
TED LOW AT THE BACK. 














No. 4775.—Ir 


rial for this charming model, 








almost any 






appropriat« 


draping easily. Cashmere wes 






chosen for the e illustrated, 










together with a band « 
t 


and silk-piped bands of the goods 









: } + +) <— 
he trimming about e skirt 







about the plain coat sleeves. 


The front is «lezant’y fitted by 






two darts at each sie. and br 






an under-arm dart exter 






down over the lip. The 





has a center seam, with side- 







seamsextending tothe shoulders, 


of eachis 





and at the termi 







an extra width closed at its 






upper edges and ailowed to fall 


loosely, tl * one at the center 













being drawn fo the outsick 


The pattern is in 13 sizes for 





ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust 






ana 


4775 Be te 
Front Viere. of goods, 27 neches wide, in 


making the garment for a lady of A775 


medium size. Prie> of pattern, 













25 cents. 





~E. BUTTERICK & CO.'S PATTERNS. 


LADIES’ COAT BASQUE. 


No. 4782.—This charming basque is one of 
the latest exponents of fashion, and is so grace- 
fully shaped that it may be selected for any 
style of material, whether it be expensive or 
otherwise. The front is fitted in the ordinary 
manner at each side by two darts and a cross- 





basque seam: the darts shaping it handsomely 
to the bust, and the cross-basque seam giving a 
pretty length to the waist. The skirt of the 
front is deep and round, but that of the back is 
much longer, and in coat styl The waist of 
the back is fitted by side-seams and a seam at 





the center, the latter terminating at about half 





the depth of the skirt. The sleeves are in coat 
4782 shape, and a military collur completes the neck. 
Front View. The pattern is in 13 sizes for ladies from 28 to 
46 inches, bust measure, and calls for 2} yards 
of goods, 27 inches wide, in making the basque 
for a lady of medium size, Price of pattern, 

30 cents 





MISSES’ BASQUE, WITH DIAGONAL CLOSING 





No. 4771.—This natty little basque will stylishly com- 
plete any costume, and may be made of any suit mate- 
rial. It is fitted at each side of the front by a single 
dart, and at the back bv side-backs and a seam in the 
center. The skirt forms a point at the center of the 
front and one at each side-back seam, and is trimmed 
with braid. The pattern is in 8 sizes for misses from 8 
to 15 years of age, and costs 25 cents. To make the 
garment fora miss of 13 years, 2} yards of goods, 27 
inches wide, will be ne 





LADIES’ JACKET, WITH SACK FRONT 
BUTTONED DIAGONALLY, 


No. 4783.—Li¢ht cloth is the material mude 
up in the mode! illustrated by these engravings. 
The front is loose and is closed with button- 
holes and buttons, and a square pocket is placed 


£9 UE NES AS ERTS TOTES. AR, SERINE a STEIOT ED 


on the left side. The back is fitted by a center- 
seam, aided by s de-seams that are provided at 
the wuist-line with extra widths turned back- 
ward underneath. Laps are sewed in with the 
outside seams of the sleeves, and turned for- 
ward on the upper side. A military collar com- 





: : pletes the neck, and machine-stitching finishes 


eceseeet all the edges. The pattern is in 13 sizes for 


4783 ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust measure. To 
make the jacket for a lady of medium size, 1 
yard of goods, 54 inches wide, will be required. 


Price of pattern, 30 cents. 
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Front View 
LADIES’ PLAIN OVER-SKIR1 
No. 4765.—This pretty over-skirt is simply con- | arising from upturned folds laid in each side. Tapes 
| structed, and yet very stylish. It is made of suit | are attac! o the folds underneath and tied across 
| goods, of a soft, wooly texture. and is trimmed with | the back to retain the drapery in position and wrin- 
| worsted ball fringe. The front is a wide gore, fitted | kle the front rhe pattern is in 9 sizes for ladies 
to the belt by darts, while the center is slashed to | from 20 to 30 inches, waist measure. To make the 
form an opening which assumes a Vandyke form | garment for a lady of medium size, 38 yards of goods, 
when the skirt is tied back. The back-breadth is 27 inches wide, will be required. Price of pattern, 


long and wide and receives no draping except that] 25 cents 
’ 


AADIES’ OVER-SKIRI1 
No. 47 rhis stylis} 
over-skirt has a straight 


front-breadth fitted to the 


belt by darts, aud widened 


triangular 
gores, to permit a handsome 
draping. 


‘complished by two clusters 
of three plaits each, the plaits 
being fastened under tiny 
buttons just in front of the 
side-front seam. The back 
breadth is notched at its low- 
er edge, so that points are 
formed at the sides. The 
pattern is in 9 sizes for ladies 
from 20 to 36 inches, waist 
measure. To make the gar- 

Front View. ment for a lady of medium 4781 
size, 4§ yards of goods, 27 Back View. 
inches wide, will be needed. 

Price of pattern, 30 cents. 





BUTTERICK & CO.’S PATTERNS 





MISSES’ OVER-SKIRT, BUT 
TONED AT THE SIDE, 
No. 4772.—To make this over- 
skirt for a miss of 12 years, 44 yards 


of goods, 27 inches wide, will be re- 





quired. The pattern is suitable for 
any material, washable or otherwise 
and is in 8 sizes for misses from 8 to 
15 years of age. Suit goods are made 
up in the model illustrated, and nar- 
row braid is used to trim the lower 
edge. The draping is accomplished 
at the side and also at the center of 


the back. Price of pattern, 25 cents. 


GIRLS’ OVER-SKIRT, BUTTONED 
SIDE, 


ver-skirt possesses theo 


htly varied, as the 





‘he closing at the 
»same manner with 
13, and braid is used 

e front is, however, 

but the back is draped at 
before the seam is closed 


for girls from 3 


uttern is in 7 sizes f 
9 years of age, and cos‘s 25 cents. To make 
the over-skirt for a girl of 7 years, 1g ya 
of goods, 27 inches wide, will be required 


LADIES’ DEEP SACK, WITH 
PLAITING ACROSS THE BACK 

No. 4766.—This stylish sack is 
made of lich tclot! i trimmed with 
machine-stitching and buttons. The 
fronts are perfectly loose, and clos¢ 


from the throat two-thirds of the 
way to the bottor the garme 

with button nd buttons. 
The back is plain and seamless, 
aud is lengthened to the depth of 
the front skirt | ilted portion 
joined in ar nar “am. An 
extra width on the front at its back 
edge overlaps the back portions, and 


is fastened down under large fancy 





buttons. Long laps are also on the 


front, and each end is secured be- 





neath a button. A shorter lap and 





orate each 

in 10 sizes for 

hes, bust 

measure. To make the garment for 
alady of medium size, 23 yards of 
goods, 54 inches wide, will be re- 


quired. Price of nattern, 30 cents. 
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Front View Back View. 
GIRLS’ GORED PRINCESS DRESS 
No. 4755.—The pattern to this sty! 
s in 8 sizes for girls from 2 to 9 vears 
suitable for almost any material in the 
devoted to the wardrobes of voung f 
mings look well upon it and may be of 
Tot 


| yards of 


or of braids or galloons. ake 


virl of 7 vears, 3 


wil be required. Price of pattern, 25 


1759 


Ba ok Vie u 


Front View. 


GIRLS’ PLAIN POLON AISE 
No. 4759.—Cambric or linen makes up very pret- 
| tily in a polonaise of the style illustrated by these 
engravings, and may be trimmed with the material, 
or washable lace or fringe. 
|| collar and closes at the back, while a neat pocket is 


It has a deep round 


| 
|| 
|| at the right side, and ruffles are about all the edges 
|| a at 

|| The pattern is in 7 sizes f 
'| of age. and costs 25 


fora girl of 7 years, 24 yards 


r girls from 3 to 9 years 


cents. To make the garment 


of goods, 27 inches 
} wide. will be requires 
t 


p* salses 

se rTavibgs. 
harming 
pattern 


and costs 


A791 


mt View 


GIRLS’ SCHOOL ( 


JAK 


No .—The garment represented by these en- 


i791 


gravings has a double-breasted loose front closed 
with button-holes and buttons, 


and a half-fitting 
back fitted by side-backs anda center-seam. Straps 
cross the back, a round collar completes the neck, 
and overlapping cuffs 
The 


4to 9 years of 


are about the wrists of the 


oat sleeves pattern is in 6 sizes for girls from 


costs 20 cents. To make 
the garment for 
on 


a girl of 7 years, 3$ yards of goods, 


inches wide, will be required 
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Front View. Back View. Front View. Back View. 

CHILD'S COAT, WITH SIMULATED VEST. CHILD'S COSTUME, WITH DIAGONAL CLOS 

No. 4754.—This cunning little coat appears to have | ING 
a vest, though the front is really cut in one piece, th No. 4778.—This costume may be made of linen, 
central portion being short and square. The pattern | cloth, de bége, or any fabri i for such garments 
is in 7 sizes for children from 2 to 8 years of age, and; The pa‘tern is in & sizes { ldren from 2 to 9 
costs 20 cents. To make the garment for a child of | years of aye, and costs 25 cents. To make the cos- 
6 years, one yard of goods, 54 inches wide, will le! tume for a child of 5 years, 1} yard of goods, 54 
required. ‘inches wide, will be required. 

BOYS’ BLOUSE 


No. 4768.—An easy blouse is one or tne prettiest 


garments a little boy can wear, especially during the 


warm weather. Any material appr 

season may be waed | in making thi 

if preferred, a belt of leather may be tituted for 
the one represented. The pattern is in 7 sizes for 
boys from 4 to 10 years of age. To make the gar- 


ment for a boy of 7 years, 1$ yard of goods, 27 inches 


4768 wide, will be required. Price of pattern, 20 cents. 


Front Vic 


4757 
nt of Back View. Front View. ] 
GIRLS’ PALETOT, WITH DIAGONAL CLOS- | GIRLS’ SACK, WITH LOW PLAITING ACROSS 
ING. THE BACK 

No. 4757.—In making this garment, suit or cloak. | No. 4756.—This little garment is similar to the 
ing material may be chosen, since it may complete | one for ladies, which is illustrated on another page. 
a costume or be worn independently. The pattern is! It is made of light cloth, and is untrimmed. The pat- 
in & sizes for girls from 2 to 9 years of age. To make! tern is in 8 sizes for girls from 2 to 9 years of age, 
the garment fora girl of 5 years, 14 yard of goods, | and costs 25 cents. To make the carment fora girl 
54 inches wide, will be required. Price of pattern. | of 6 years, 14 yard of goods, 54 inches wide, will be 
25 cents. | required. 


NOTICE :--W e are Agents for the Sale of E, BUTTERICK & COS PATTERNS, and 
will send any kind or size of them to any address, postpaid, on receipt of price and 
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MODERN ICONIUM OR KONIEH. 


BY FE. CHARDON, 


- ONIEH, as ancient Iconium is now called, 

KK is situated a little south of the centre of the 
26 peninsula of Asia Minor, and is the capital 
of the province of Caramania. Iconium was one 
of the most ancient cities of Asia Minor, and, dur- 
ing the Persian dominion, the easternmost city of 
Phrygia. At the latter period it was the capital 
of Lycaonia. Greek mythology makes Iconium 
the place where, after the deluge of Deucalion, 
Prometheus and Minerva, by direction of Jupiter, 
formed human beings out of clay, and inspired 
them with the breath of life, by calling the winds 
to their aid, 

VOL. XLv.—13. 
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| Ancient Iconium never was a very important 
place. Strabo speaks of it as a small city. In the 
time of Pliny, however, it was the head of a 
tetrarchy of fourteen cities. It passed under the 
control of the Byzantine emperors, but was 
wrested from them by the Saracens, and after- 
wards came into possession of the Turks, who, 
from 1087 to 1299, made it the capital of an empire, 
the sovereigns of which took the title of Sultans of 
Iconium. The Sultans laid the foundations of the 
Ottoman power in Asia Minor. Iconium has been 
included in the domains of the Grand Seignior, 
under the name of Konieh, ever since the time of 
Bajazet, who finally extirpated the Ameers of 
Caramania. It is now the residence of a Pacha. 
In December 20, 1852, a battle was fought here, in 
(177) 
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| 
which Ibrahim Pacha completely defeated the 


Turkish army. 


Particular interest attaches to this city, from the 


fact that it was one of the éarliest places/in which 
St. Paul began his ministry/to the Gentiles, 
Colonel Leak, who travelled in this country in 
1800, thus describes modern Konieh: “ The cir- 
cumference of the walls of Konieh is between two 


and three miles, beyond whieh are suburbs not | 


much less populous than the town itself, The 
walls, strong and lofty, and flanked with square 
towers, which, at the gates, are built close together, 
are of the time of the Seljukian kings, who seem 
to have taken considerable pains to exhibit the 
Greek inscriptions, and the remains of architec- 
ture and sculpture belonging to the ancient Iconi- 
um, which they made use of in building the walls. 
The town, suburbs and gardens around are plenti- 
fully supplied with water from streams which 
flow from some hills to the westward, and which 
to the northeast join a lake varying in size accord- 
ing to the season of the year. In the town carpets 
are manufactured, and they tan and dye blue and 
yellow leather. Cotton, wool, hides and a few of 
the other raw materials, which enrich the superior 
industry and skill of the manufacturers of Europe, 
are sent to Smyrna by the caravans,”’ 


Mr, Brown, who visited Konieh in 1802, says: | 


“Thescanty population and shapeless mud hovels 
of Konieh, the abode of poverty and wretched- 
ness, are strongly contrasted with what still re- 
mains of the spacious and lofty walls of the Greek 
city.”” 

Captain Kinneir, another traveller, says: ‘*The 
modern city has an imposing appearance, from 
the number and size of the mosques, colleges and 
other public buildings; but these stately edifices 
are crumbling into ruins, while the houses of the 
inhabitants consist of a mixture of small huts 
built of sun-dried brick, and. wretched hovels 
thatched with reeds.”’ There are, of course, many 
interesting antiquities in the place, 


WHEN SHE WAS GOOD. 


BY MADGE CARROL, 





‘HE way like the “little girl with the 
ik curl right over her forehead,” precisely. 
for: - 
“When she was good, she was very, very good, 
And when she was bad, she was horrid.” 
That she should start out and turn horrid just 
| when her kind relatives fancied they saw her 
| comfortably established in life, was certainly a 
| wretched piece of business. Do you wonder what 
| all this means? Just wait till I tell you. 
| Last year, grandpa and grandma Berry cele. 
| brated their golden wedding. Not only were 
| Berrys of every age and complexion, except 
black, invited, but ever so many others beside, 
| People‘who had grown old since they danced at 
the first wedding, together with numerous repre- 
| sentatives of the generations rising about them. 
They came, too, a goodly company, and if the 
accommodations of the great, rambly house fel! 
| short, other homes were in a state of preparation 
| to receive them. 
| Important as this occasion was, I'll not makea 
| short story long by entering into the particulars 
| of its observance. One feature, however, it may 
be as well to mention. Each individual over 
| seven years of age was to bring—not gold or pre- 
cious stones—but some article of their own handi- 
craft. 

Guests from a distance were expected the even- 
ing previous, and remained over until the day 
after the wedding. Among the first arrivals was 
Miss Charity—otherwise Cherrie—Berry, whose 
stay, owing to certain contemplated changes at 
home, was not limited. Shy little puss, after 
laying aside her wraps and paying her respects to 
the aged couple, she retreated to a corner strewn 
with shawls and bundles, found a vacant niche 
and, ensconcing herself therein, prepared to be 
simply ‘ta looker-on in Venice.” Very shortly 





The population of Konieh is variously estimated 
at from fifty to eighty thousand inhabitants, most 
of whom are Turks, with a very small proportion 
of Christians. 





“ PEACE,” 
BY ROSE GERANIUM, 
H, peace, my weary heart, be still! 
The years are flying, flying; 

So brief will be their sternest ill, 

So swift will be their dying. 
Then bear them neither grudge nor hate, 

But greet their coming lightly, 
And press with gentle hand the gate 

That opens for them nightly. 


They bring no treasure to thy fold? 
Then burden them With blessing, 

For other hearts wait wan and cold 
For love and kind caressing. 

Oh, peace, my weary heart, be still! 
The years are flying, flying; 

So brief wil! be their sternest ill, 


one of those seemingly inanimate bundles stirred. 
First two lily-white hands crept out, next a 
shower of golden curls fell down, finally-a child- 
voice murmured wearily: “O Maudie, don’t you 
wish somebody’d put us to bed?” 

Extremely fond of children, accustomed to 
them at home, glad to be of use, Cherrie was up 
and active at once. They were Maud and Clemen- 
tina Yarndell, ‘‘ papa’’ was somewhere there, and 
“mamma” expected on the morrow. Their self- 
appointed guardian went in search of numerous 
aunties, found one .at length who said: ‘“ Put 
them on the sofa-bed in the library,” and in a 
very few minutes had the lambs under cover 

“T’m afraid in this fanny old house, can't you 
stay and tell us a story?” 

Cherrie couldn’t resist the pleading tones nor 
loose the clinging fingers, beside the great moon 
made such a picture of the room, and those blos- 
som-faces on white banks of pillows were so 
sweet, she wanted to stay, and she did. As for 
stories, her head was full of them, she was never 
at a loss. 

She formed a picture herself, this twenty-year- 





So swift will be their dyingf 





old maiden with the sunny hair and amber- 
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WHEN SHE 





prown eyes. Her dress was blue with creamy | 
lace at throat and wrists. While some modest | 
ornaments of gold flashing back the light gave | 
her an independent sparkle that seemed by right | 
to belong to her. What with her grace and pretti- | 
ness, those cherubs in bed, the. towering book- | 
cases, the bronzes, that smouldering open fire, | 
those floods of moonbeams dimpled with rippling | 
shadow, the library was like enchantment. Or, 
so thought Mr. Yarndell, entering in search of his | 
children, to kiss them good-night. Aunt Julia} 
found him there half an hour later, the stories all | 
told, the day’s leaf turned over for Maud and | 
Clementina, and a new chapter entered for Maurice | 
Yarndell and Cherrie Berry. 


| 


The next morning, when the little girls came | 


down, they ran and kissed, first their father, then 
their new friend. She, poor thing, turned as red 
as the reddest of her June namesakes, and could 
not in the least account for so singular a pro- 
ceeding. 

All that day and part of the next she was very, 
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colors. Coming as she did in an instant into full 
and complete possession of the knowledge that 
this man was a widower, understanding in one 
humiliating flash innumerable hints and jokes 
with which she had been assailed, she was over- 
whelmed. Modest, sensitive to a fault, with a 
woman’s heart throbbing in her pure bosom, 
Cherrie Berry's very soul shrunk abashed before 
this revelation, the light in which she saw her- 
self, and knew that others had seen her. 

“Go sit down,” she said, giving Maud a slight 
push, *‘ you're too big to be hanging around me 
in that way.” 

Then, without in the least heeding some frail 


| toys in her lap, she rose suddenly and left the 


room. Her time for being very, very good was 
past, she had turned horrid. After all it was only 
the donning of an armor a ‘woman often wears, 
Dut at first nobody suspected that and everybody 
| blamed her. People are so dull about these things. 
| To make bad worse our dear girl had the nncom- 
| fortable feeling that her refuge was in flight. 


very good. Every child in the house clustered Never before had eyes so thrilled or « voice so 
around and made so much of her the young peo- | moved her. There was nothing to do but to claim 
ple were obliged either to relinquish all claim, or | the hospitality of other Berrys in the immediate 
else take part in any quantity of juvenile games | vicinity, and that she did when a thoroughfare 
in order to enjoy her society. Finally 'twas| was opened through those walls of snow. Of 
rumored that Mr. Yarndell—staid, twenty-eight- | course, she exaggerated matters, people in love 
year-old Mr, Yarndell—was playing blindman’s | always do. Aunt Julia made small delay follow- 


buff and had caught Cherrie. 

“Turn about’s fair play,” remarked Aunt Julia 
to her informant. “If she goes on as she has 
done, she’ll be sure to catch him. He said only 
yesterday, ‘Commend me to the woman who can 


be a child among children, and enter into the) 


spirit of their games without losing either her 
dignity or her temper.’ Nita, you recollect, was 
an iceberg.”’ : 

There came a great change in the weather, then 
avery heavy snow set in, and on the morning 
after the wedding a yellow sun looked down on a 
white earth, seeing no trace of bush or boundary 
line in all the region round about. It was under- 
stood that Mr. Yarndell expected to be in that 
neighborhood several weeks pushing a claim to 
some disputed lands. Others who were present 
with young children had no choice but to accept 
the warmest of invitations and remain also. 

It was late in the afternoon of this third day 
that had lain so white and still under the heavens 
from the rising of the sun until its down-going 
that a sweet seriousness pervaded the household. 
Now, sunset fires dying out on marble mountain 
altars sent forth a deep red glow that, reaching 
Cherrie, made her fair girl-face seem still fairer in 
the eyes of Maurice Yarndell, intently regarding 
her. Tinasat enthroned on his knee, while Maud, 
flitting bird-like around the group, chattered to 
her heart's content, Presently she said some- 
thing about ““mamma.”’ 

“Mrs. Yarndell did not arrive,’”’ remarked 
Cherrie; ‘‘ have you no message from her?” 

**No,”? was the reply. ‘After that change in 
the weather I scarcely expected her. My mother— 
‘mamma,’ as the children call her—is too feeble 
to run any risks.”’ 

Cherrie’s face was a perfect kaleidoscope of 


| ing her up, and, getting her in a corner, succeeded 
in extorting a confession. 

“You're the biggest simpleton on record,” was 
|the not very complimentary verdict returned. 
| “* Cherrie,”’ quite seriously, “‘ Maurice Yarndell is 
a gentleman, and could not by any possibility 
suspect you of conduct unbecoming a lady.” 

* Yes, but I made so much of his children,’”’ re- 
plied Cherrie, “ and—and—felt acquainted with 
him right away.” 

“Yes, and you made so much of Mr. Rye’s 
grandchildren,” returned Aunt Julia, imitating 
the girl’s voice and manner. ‘A widower this 
twenty-five years, and seemed to feel acquainted 
with him right away.” 

Cherrie laughed. 

“There now,” continued her matronly adviser, 
‘just see how ridiculous you’ve been. Your fond 
old grandparents fretting after you, Mr. Yarndell 
grieving over the thought of having offended, 
Maud and Tina mourning every night for their 
dear Cherrie, and you insisting all the while on 
making a mountain out of a mole-hill.”’ 

** Do the children miss me?” 

‘“Miss you? I never saw two little creatures so 
perfectly infatuated as they are.” And their 
father, too, Aunt Julia might have added, but 
wisely refrained. 

** Are they sleeping in the library yet?” 

“Tea.” 

* Alone?” 

“Yes. My room adjoins, you know, so I have 
them in charge during the night. Now, do come 
over and act as if you had good sense. Three 
weeks of such conduct is quite sufficient.” 

That evening, Aunt Julia beckoned Mr. Yarn- 
dell mysteriously, and as mysteriously conducted 
him to a spot just outside the library door. A 
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murmur of voices reached his ear. One was that | 
of his little Maud, the other Gherrie Berry’s. 

‘* And we never bothered you? And you didn’t | 
Mie common magpie, the best-known mem. 


mean us to go ’way when you said so?” 

**No; I didn’t mean a word of it.” 

“What for you say so then?’ chirped Tina, 

“‘She was pretending. Wasn’t you,’’ twittered 
Maud. 

“Yes, just pretending. You know grown folks 
sometimes have to pretend and never let on.”’ 

“No, I didn’t know it. Do they?” 

“Yes, often.”’ 

*“ And you loved Tina and me all the time?” 

** Dearly.”’ 

“* Pa, too?”’ 

Mr. Yarndell entered the library just then, | 
while Aunt Julia, discreetly retiring, whispered | 
a secret in the ears of grandpa and grandma 
Berry. 

The aged mother, after expressing unbounded 
interest and delight, remarked to the partner of 
her joys and sorrows: ‘‘ How pleasant, father, to 
have the golden circlet of our fifty years set with 
this pearl of love.”’ 

Then, seeing Mr. Yarndell and Cherrie enter, 
hand in hand, she asked in her quaint way: ‘Is 
it well with you, my children ?”’ 

Mr. Yarndell answered; ‘ Well.” 

Centennial brides—bless their happy faces !— 
formed one of the most noticeable features of our 
recent Exhibition. Somewhere during the month 
of October our Cherrie appeared in that character, 
and was very, very good, as she almost invari- 
ably is. 





BRIDAL SONG. 


BY 8S. J. JONES, 


ING for the orange wreath to-night; 
S With creamy corollas scarce more white 
Than the fair, unfurrowed brow they press, 
Or the heart that throbs ’neath the bridal dress. 
Meekly she cometh with downcast eyes; 
Veiled in their depths is the glad surprise 
That the soul e’er feels ’neath a crowning bliss 
That seems too sweet for a world like this, 
Ring out, ring on, ye marriage bells! 
Your silver chime of gladness tells; 
Ring out, ring on, ring long and loud— 
Ye that have tolled for the pall and shroud, 
Ye that have rung for the sheeted dead, 
For the sable plume and the muffled tread, 
Forget them all, and glad and gay, 
Ring out this joyous wedding-day ! 
Forget the coffin and the tomb, 
Forget the yew-tree’s mournful gloom, 
For life is young, and life is fair, 
And flower-incense fills the air 
From orange-blossoms fresh to-day ; 
Ring out, ring on, ring glad and gay ! 
And if—ah! if—from the days to come, 
There falleth a shadow of grief or gloom, 
Banish the thought, ring loud and long, 
And join your chimes with the marriage song. 
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Gop never allowed any man to do nothing.— | 
Bisnop Hat, | 
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THE MAGPIE. 


BY E. J. N. SAMMLER, 


ber of a family of birds closely related to 

the crows, is found abundantly in Great 
Britain and most European countries. It differs 
from the crow in form, chiefly in having a long 
and graduated tail. Like the crow, it is noisy, 
mischievous, full of cunning tricks, inclined to 
pilfer, and a determined persecutor of various 
birds and beasts of prey, scarcely allowing a hawk 
or a weasel to come within sight, without screech- 
ing forth an alarm and a summons to its allies, 
and darting at once to the attack. In color, how- 
ver, it contrasts markedly with its cousin, the 
crow. Popularly, says Wood, it is thought to be 
only black and white; in reality, there is searcely 
a purely black feather about the bird, its plumage 
being adorned with steel-blue, green and purple, 
of such intensity, that in certain lights they ap- 
pear black. The prominent colors of the bird, 
viewed hastily, are white, black and blue, pre- 
senting a gay and showy, though odd and scarcely 
tasteful appearance. The hues of the tail are a 
wonderful mixture of deep blue, purple and 
green. 

Equally with its strangely contrasted hues, the 
harsh, dissonant cry of the magpie makes it a 
conspicuous inhabitant of the fields and groves. 
It generally keeps to well-wooded districts, where 
it has a better chance to escape the larger hawks, 


'who are prone to fly at it, and whom it does not 
| venture to harass in the open country. 


The food of the magpie consists of various ani- 
It is a determined 
robber of other birds’ nests, dragging off the un- 
fledged young, or driving its bill through the 
eggs, and thus carrying them away. Even hens’ 
nests are not spared. In robbing these last, the 
thief sometimes gets into trouble. The genuine 
eggs are replaced by others filled with bird-lime. 
Our winged thief drives his beak into one of these 
prepared eggs and makes off with it. But his 
triumph is short-lived. He soon finds that he 
cannot get rid of the stolen egg in the usual man- 
He flies with it against a stone wall to break 
it. The egg is broken, but the bird-lime in it 
sticks to his beak, and the fragments of the shell, 
flying in all directions, cover his wings and 
feathers. Worried out at length by his efforts to 
get rid of the sticky contents of the broken egg, 


| he finally falls to the ground a helpless cripple, 


and becomes an easy prey to the vengeance of the 
aggrieved owner of the hens whose nests he has 
been robbing. 

It is probable, however, that the actual loss 
caused by the depredations of the magpie is more 
than counterbalanced by the good he does in de- 
stroying noxious animals and insects. In Nor- 
way, this fact seems to be recognized, for in that 
country the magpie is encouraged and protected. 

The magpie is shy and vigilant in the extreme, 
and is noted for its cunning, both in eluding its 
enemies and in seeking its own food. It is easify 
tamed, becomes impudently familiar, and can talk 
with an accuracy and volubility little inferior to 
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that of the parrot. It is, however, a most incor- while she opened the gate. Now, the magpie 
rigibly mischievous bird, Menauit, in his book | wanted some of these morsels, and one day when 
on “The Intelligence of Animals,” tells a story | his mistress was getting dinner the well-known 
which amusingly illustrates the magpie’s mis- | cry of “‘ gate ahoy!’’ called her out of the kitchen. 
chievousness, and at the same time affords an in- | To the astonishment of the good woman, she saw 
stance of its talking power. The bird of which 'no traveller, nor was there any mischievous boy 
the story is told belonged to the keeper of a toll-|in sight who might have played the trick. On 
house, and from hearing travellers make use of | going back to the kitchen, she saw the magpie 
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MAGPIE AND NEST. 


them, had learned to speak the words “gate| pecking with might and main at her eatables. 
ahoy!” The bird had noticed, too, that when any | The thief soon made his escape from the angry 
one shouted these words the keeper's wife went | woman, who did not at first suspect the bird of 
out to open the gate. Putting these facts together | playing any trick upon her; but when she had been 
in his cunning little head, the bird concocted a ealled out two or three times in the same manner, 
scheme for plundering the good woman, On cer- the magpie’s cunning scheme became manifest. 
tain days she got the dinner ready in a kitchen | The magpie’s cheating then came to an end, but 
from which the toll-gate could not be seen, but | his fame spread far and wide. In fact, the clever- 
the travellers would oblige her to leave all her | ness was so applauded that the offense was over- 
delicate little bits om the table fora few minutes |looked. In this trick we can see that the bird 
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must have combined in one view a number of 


facts, and have reasoned correctly from them. 

Both in its wild and tame state, the magpie has 
a strong propensity to seize and carry off any 
bright and glittering object it may chance upon. 
Many stories are related about the bird's thievish 
tricks, many of them amusing enough; but there 
is also a very sad and very strange one, which has 
become quite famous, and has been made use of 
in one way or another by a great many story- 
writers and poets. It is about a poor servant girl, 
named Ninette, who was charged with stealing 
a valuable bracelet from her mistress, the wife oi 
a nobleman of Florenee. Ninotte was tried, and, 
as the bracelet could not be found, it was decided 
that she, being poor, must have stolen it. She | 
was accordingly sentenced to death, and executed, | 
in compliance with the barbarous usages of the | 
law at that day, which made larceny a capital | 
offence. Some time afterward, so one account of | 
the matter tells us, a flash of lightning shattered 
to pieces a tall pillar that stood in one of the pub- | 
lic squares of the city. On the top of this pillar | 
was a statue of Justice, carrying a sword in one 
hand, and in the other a pair of gilt scales. Curi- 
ously enough, when the people went to look 
among the fragments of the broken column, they 
found in one of these seales a magpie’s nest, and 
in this nest was the missing bracelet, for stealing 
which poor Ninette had suffered. Everybody 
now knew that she was innocent. And tiis, in 
its main features, is the story of the ‘“* Maid and | 
the Magpie,’’ which has become famous all over | 
the world. 

Even when not irritated, as it very easily is, 
especially by men or animals coming near its 
nest, the magpie is one of the noisiest of birds. 
It seems to be always jerking itseif about in a 
peculiar manner, crying and chattering continu- 
ally, so that to “chatter like a magpie’’ has be- 
come a proverb. 

The nest of the magpie, says Wood, in his 
“Homes Without Hands,” is of very large size 
when compared with the dimensions of the archi- 
tect, probably on account of the long tail of the 
mother bird, which cannot be protruded over the 
edge of the nest, as is the case with many long- 
tailed birds. It is generally built in the top of a 
high tree, though often a mere bush is chosen as 
a good place for one. The frame-work is very 
strongly constructed of sticks, among which are 
usually woven a number of sharp thorns, so that | 
the nest is nearly as unpleasant to handle as a/ 
thistle. Moreover, the bird has a way of gather- 
ing the thorns around the entrance, so that the 
hand cannot be inserted without danger of many 
wounds. Inside, the nest is plastered with mud, 
and lined with dry grass and fibres of plants. The 
top is rounded over like a dome. Though the 
inside of the nest is not more than six inches 
across, it is sometimes more than two feet in 
diameter on the outside. To build such a nest 
takes a pair of magpies nearly two months, 

Many superstitions have always been current 
respecting the magpie, its appearance singly, 
doubly or trebly being held as an omen of bad or 
good luck, and various predictions being made | 


from the direction in which it appeared to tho 
observer. In many countries these and Similar 
superstitious notions are even yet entertained, jyy 
high and low alike. No longer ago than the latter 
part of 1860, an official dispatch was presented to 
the chamber of deputies at Dresden, requesting a 
supply of magpies for the purpose of manufactur. 
ing a certain powder, said to be a specific against 
epilepsy. Great was laid upon the two 
points, that the birds must be deficient in neither 
claws nor feathers, and that they must be shot 
betwoen the 24th of December and’ the 18th of 
January. This extraordinary document was not 
only presented and read in good faith, but was 
backed by many noble names. 


stress 


IN THE ARBOR, 


BY EDGAR LANDON TAYLOR. 
HAT would you say, my darling, if | 
took your hand in mine? 
Would you chide me for my daring if I 
placed my lips to thine? 
Suppose my arm, in searching for a quiet resting- 
place, 
Should forget what it was doing, and steal about 
your waist; 
Would you bid me quick remove it, or would you 
let it Be? 
Thus spake the modest little maid, ‘‘ Try, and see,” 


I took her willing hand in mine, I placed my lips 
to hers, 

And then my growing boldness overcame my 
foolish fears, 

And I turned my arm around, around her shrink- 
ing waist, 

And smiled to see the blushes come trouping in 
her face. 

And she did not say remove it, nor show the 
slightest wrath, 

Although she started slightly at a footfall on the 
path. 

What would you say, my darling, if a question I 
should ask ? 

Would you answer it, providing I agreed to share 
the task ? 

Suppose I should beseech youto illume my lonely 
life 

With the brightness of your presence—well, in 
short, to be my wife; 

Would you look with scorn upon me? would you 
be reserved or free? 

Her cheek grew brighter as she answered, “ Ask, 
and see,” 

T asked her, and her sparkling eyes no longer fell 
"neath mine; 

She raised them; in their depths I saw a light 
almost divine. 

The fitful crimson in her cheek, the snowy, trem- 
bling hand, 

Dispelled my doubts as autumn winds the rust- 
ling leaves disband ; 

I asked her, and she answered, but her words I'll 
not repeat, 

Suffice to say my happiness was by them made 
complete. 
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THOMAS DE QUINCEY. ours, and why draw back incredulously from such 
:N MITCHELI a revelation as De Quincey’s? Is it impossible 
my Be os Roe pa ds 1 rire that the depth and intensity of childish experi- 


attractive to readers, where its subject is | can, perhaps, faintly recall what we did as chil- 
one known to the world, or distinguished | dren, but what we thought and felt is, to most of 
by any special peculiarity. The love of gossip,| us, a sealed volume, Not to De Quincey; he 
the desire to find out what our neighbors think, | reads therein, and tells a wondrous tale of childish 
and say, and do, and perchance to penetrate the | love and grief. 
secrets of their inner lives, is not confined to the| He was not quite six years old when his favorite 
feminine half of creation; nor can one call it| sister died. Before describing the effect produced 
wholly ignoble, since it rises sometimes into the | by this loss, I will brictly sketch his surroundings, 
higher regions of human interest and sympathy. | He was born in Manchester, August Lith, 1786, 
No other work of De Quincey ever attained | His father was a merchant, and died during the 
such popularity as his “‘ Confessions of an Opium | author's childhood, leaving his widow an income 
Eater,” wherein he writes a gift of eloquence and | of sixteen hundred pounds a year. De Quincey 
word-painting unsurpassed to experiences the | singles out four blessings as worthy of special 
It is true that a haze | commemoration—‘ that he lived in a rustic soli- 


(): all writing autobiographical is the most! ences should equal ours? Who knows? Memory 





most unique ever recorded, 
of mysterious enchantinent surrounded the prac- | tude; that this solitude was in England; that his 
tice of opium-eating, yet under any circumstances | infant feelings were moulded by the gentlest of 
his disclosures would have aroused interest and | sisters, and not by horrid, pugilistic brothers; 
wonder. They were made with the avowed pur-| finally, that he and they were dutiful and loving 
pose of warning others against the use of such a| members of a pure, holy and magnificent church.” 
stimulant, but the result seems questionable. Death first came to the little household when he 
For if the pains of opium were vividly depicted, | was a year and a half old, and De Quincey’s is 
so also were its pleasures, and against the virtue! one of the few cases recorded of a person’s dis- 
of self-denial were placed those impassioned | tinctly remembering so far back as that. His 
dreams, inspired, it is said, not by ‘‘opium in De/| elder sister, elder than he by two years, died. 
Quincey, but De Quincey in opium.” | But death was, as yet, an unintelligible mystery to 
There is little doubt that the quality of De | his infant heart; little Jane had gone, but she 
Quincey’s mind made him peculiarly A aed might return with the crocuses and roses. 
| 


to the influence of the drug. ‘‘ Habitually to When the second blow fell he had grown wiser, 
dream magnificently,” he says himself, ‘‘one| It was the dearly beloved Elizabeth who was next 
must have a constitutional determination to reve-| summoned away; she nine years old, he six. 
rie.’’. Elsewhere he declares that the ‘“* machinery | ‘‘Oh, moment of darkness and delirium,’ he 
for dreaming was not planted in the human brain | writes, ‘“‘when the nurse awakened me, and 
for nothing. That faculty, in alliance with the} launched God’s thunderbolt at my heart in the 
mystery of darkness, is the one great tube through | assurance that my sister must die.” 
which man communicates with the shadowy. The two, though yet so young, were bound 
And the dreaming organ, in connection with the | together by an affection that after years could not 
heart, the eye and the ear, compose the magnifi-| have strengthened. Time never effaced the im- 
cent apparatus which forces the infinite into the| pression made upon De Quincey by this young 
chambers of a human brain, and throws dark re- | sister’s death. 
flections from eternities below all life upon the} Before she was buried, he stole alone and quietly 
mirrors of the sleeping mind.” | to the chamber where she lay. ‘I stood checked 
Ponder this in the silent watches of the night, | for a moment,” he writes; ‘‘ awe, not fear, fell 
and you will acknowledge its truth. Butdo not/ upon me; and whilst I steod, a solemn wind 
expect to dream like De Quincey. For he was/ began to blow—the saddest that ear ever heard, 
not made as other men, and seemed a sort of} It was a wind that might have swept the fields of 
human phenomenon, abnormally developed, in| mortality for a thousand centuries. Many times 
body and mind. Nature gave him an organiza-| since, upon summer days, when the sun is about 
tion sensitive and peculiar; circumstances checked | the hottest, I have remarked the same wind aris- 
its healthy growth, and so tinctured all his life, | ing and uttering the same hollow, solemn, Mem- 
and thoughts, and feeiings, that it remains a pro-| nonian, but saintly swell; it is in this world the 
blem whether De Quineey would have been him-| one great audible symbol of eternity. And three 


self, or some one else, had he never taken opium. | times in my life have I happened to hear the same 
sound under the same circumstances, namely, 


Even in his ‘‘ Confessions’’ and “ Autebiographic 

Sketches,’ he may have referred to the past, as| when standing between an open window and a 
Miss Martineau says, ‘‘ with emotions and reflex | dead body on a summer’s day. 

sensations which arose in him and fell from the| ‘Instantly, when my ear caught this vast Molian 
pen at the moment.” intonation, when my eyes filled with the golden 


But to me the child De Quincey is as real and | fulness of life, the pomps of the heavens above, or 


living as the man, and the two figures, though | the glory of the flowers below, and turning when 
alike,,.remain always distinct. We are too often | it settled upon the frost which overspread my 
unconscious in our grown-up wisdom of what| sister’s face, instantly a trance fell upon me. A 
children think, and feel, and suffer. They live in| vault seemed to open in the zenith of the far blue 


a miniature world by themselves, strangely like | sky, a shaft which ran up forever. I, in spirit, 
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rose as if on billows that also ran up the shaft blings of the dawn, were by this time blending. 


forever; and the billows seemed to pursue the 
throne of God; but that also ran before us and 
fled away continually. The flight and the pur- 


and the blendings were brought into astill moro 
exquisite state of unity by a slight silvery mis 
motionless and dreamy, that covered the woods 


suit seemed to go on forever and ever, Frost | and fields, but with a veil of equable transpa- 


gathering frost, some Sarsar wind of death, seemed 
to repel me; some mighty relation between God 
and death dimly struggled to evolve itself from 
the dreadful antagonism between them; shadowy 


rency.” 

All at once he hears a “ sullen sound, as of soma 
motion on the distant road."’ He listens in awe. 
it dies away, then comes nearer and nearer, and is 


meanings even yet continued to exercise and tor- | unmistakably the sound of wheels. Faster and 
ment, in dreams, the deciphering oracle within faster go the horses; in vain he attempts to check 


me. I slept 


for how long I cannot say: slowly I | their speed, or to wake the coachman; nothing 


recovered my self-possession; and, when I woke, | can prevent the coming catastrophe. Suddenly 
I found myself, standing as before, close to my | they sweep round an angle of the road, and ente; 


sister's bed.”’ 


an avenue, straight as an arrow, six hundred 


What a vision for a child! What a revelation!| yards, perhaps, in length, the trees rising on 
Ah! these little ones are, perhaps, nearer divine | either side and meeting high overhead. At its 


truths and realities than we ourselves. 

But where, think you, the bereaved child sought 
consolation? In solitude, in lonely nooks about 
the house and grounds and neighboring woods, 
Searching the depths of the sky, the depths of the 
air, for one angelic face that might perhaps reveal 
itself. 


| further end De Qaincey can just perceive a frail 
reedy gig with two occupants, a young man and 4 
young lady, evidently lovers. Their heads are 
bent down ; they have no presentiment of danger. 
De Quincey shouts; they hear not; he shouts 
again, and the young man at last takes alarm, 
He has only time to raise his horse’s forefeet from 


And thus were developed that faculty of dream- | the ground by a powerful strain on the reins, pull 


ing, that power of shaping visionary forms and 


images, wh 


English writers in a niche by himself. It was | 


heaven-soaring imagination, not the es | 
of opium alone, that created oad ype yet all but taste the agony of death. 


enchantment 


dreams, Dreams to which only those of Richter | 


can be compared; dreams that voice forth the 


him around, and make him takea leap forward, 


‘th set De Quineey apart from other| when the coach rushes past. It gives one little 


stroke to the gig; the slight carriage shivers as if 
in sympathy with human horror; its oceupants 


“The blow,” says De Quincey, “from the fury 
of our passage, resounded terrifically. I rose in 


unutterable mystery enveloping the land of sha-| horror to gaze upon the ruins we might have 


dows. Wonderful prose poems, they are like the | caused, From my ele, 


ated station I looked down, 


misty atmosphere of a picture, full of infinite | and looked back upon the scene, which in a mo- 


hints and suggestions, 


earth; it is a spiritual loveliness that glorifies} my heart forever. 


Their beauty is not of} ment told its own tale, and wrote all its records on 


But the lady! Oh, 


and exalts the heart upon which their influence | heavens! will that spectacle ever depart from 


descends. 


| dreams, as she rose and sank upon her seat, sank 


Even could one dream like De Quincey, the|and rose, threw up her arms wildly to heaven, 


interpreter would be wanting, that word-music | clutched at some visionary 


rising and falling in harmony with the sentiment, 
Read his *“‘ Vision of Sudden Death,” and the 
glorious conceptions to which it gave birth! 
Observe their fragmentary character, and the 
means by which this intensifies the mystic effect 


|to recall before your mind the cireunistances of 
that unparalleled situation. From the silence and 
deep peace of this saintly summer night—from the 
pathetic blending of this sweet moonlight, dawn- 


produced! Watch how the artist evolves order | 
and harmony from poetic fancies that at first seem | light, dreamlight—from the manly tenderness of 


jumbled together chaotically! 


bject in the air, faint- 


ing, praying, raving, despairing? Figure to your- 
self, reader, the elements of the case; suffer me 


this flattering, whispering, murmuring love—snd- 


The temptation to give an extract or two is irre- | denly as from the woods and fields—suddenly as 
sistible, though but a faint idea of the whole in its | from the chambers of the air opening in revela- 


finished beauty can be thus conveyed. 


In the | tion—suddenly as from the ground yawning at her 


dead of night, soon after the battle of Waterloo, | feet, leaped upon her, with the flashing of cata- 
occurred the incident that forms the basis of this | racts, Death, the crowned phantom, with all the 


wondrous dream-fabric. De Quincey is seated on 
the box of a mail-coach; the horses are going at | voice. 


furious speed; the coachman is fast asleep; they 


equipage of his terrors, and the tiger roar of his 


” 


A turn of the road carried the scene out of 


are on the wrong side of the road. Ata glance he De Quincey’s eyes, and swept it into his dreams 


comprehends the tragedy that must ensue should 
any vehicle cross their path. 

It was a night of peculiar solemnity and peace, 
“Obliquely upon our left,’ says De Quincey, “ we 
were nearing the sea, which also must, under the 
present circumstances, be repeating the general 
state of haleyon repose. The sea, the atmosphere, 
the light, bore each an orchestral part in this uni- 
versal lull. Moonlight, and the first timid trem- 


forever. Imagination working with these ele- 
ments, created a series of visions whose solemn 
beauty and terror fill the heart with awe, The 
coach becomes a stately vessel, the little gig a 
fiery pinnace; they just escape collision; he sees 
the unknown lady standing high aloft amongst 
the shrouds, her white draperies streaming before 
the wind, her hair dishevelled, one hand elutched 





amongst the tackling—" rising, sinking, flutter- 
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ing, trembling, praying’’—the reality repeating 
itself in the dream. Agaip, he beholds her flee- 
ing from peril into treacherous quicksands ; 
watches her fair young form sinking down to 
darkness; and the marble arm that rises above 
her head and her awful grave, ‘tossing, falter- 
ing, clutching as at some false, deceiving hand 
stretched out from the clouds’’—sees ‘this mar- | 

ple arm uttering her dying hope, and then utter- | fell beneath its sway. 
ing her dying despair.”’ The circumstances that led to his first acquaint- 
Next comes the grandest transformation of all. | ance with the drug were peculiar. He had set his 
The coach is changed into a triumphal cary bear- | heart on going to college sooner than his guardians 
ing tidings of victory to all nations; ever the | approved; they withheld their consent, and he 
horses’ heads the tidings go, embodied in a secret | thereupon ran away, and was lost for several 
word that shines by its own light—‘t Waterloo | months. For awhile he wandered about in Wales, 
Cities open their | subsisting on wild berries and casual hospitalities, 
Penniless and 


daring had he never taken the drug? One cannot 
tell; yet it seems to me that what is best in a man 
will be developed more perfectly in a state of 
health than in a state of disease. 

It was only during brief breathing spaces be- 
tween paroxysms of suffering and conflict that 
De Quincey accomplished any work. Again and 
again he renounced opium; again and again he 





and Recovered Christendom.,”’ 
rivers are conscious as they cross; forests | but finally went up to London. 
friendless, he dared not ask assistance lest his 


gates 5 

shiver in homage to the word, At midnight they | 
enter a lofty cathedral whose gates rise to the | cuardians should discover and reclaim him, and 
clouds; its measureless aisle is the transformed | so suffered all the pangs of hunger for sixteen 
avenue; onward they sweep with wingéd speed | weeks. This brought on later an affection of the 
toward a vast necropolis of purple granite—‘“ A | stomach that nothing could relieve save opium. 
city of sepulchres, built within the saintly cathe-| He was afterwards reconciled to his friends, and 
dral for the warrior dead that rested from their | entered college. There began the fatal habit; 
Vast sareophagi rose on | there did he fall under the spell of an enchant- 


feuds on earth, * * 
ment from which he was never again wholly 


every side, having towers and turrets that, upon 
the limits of the central aisle, strode forward with | extricated. 

haughty intrusion, that ran back with mighty | His life contains more than one touching episode. 
shadows into answering recesses, Every sarco- | An ardent admirer of Wordsworth, he went to re- 
phagus showed many bas-reliefs bas-reliefs of | side at the Lakes on leaving college. He married, 
battles and of battle-fields; batiles from forgotten and a gentile, suffering wife ministered to his 
ages; battle-fields that, long since, nature had | needs—needs beyond the reach of her nursing. 
healed and reconciled to herself with the sweet | In his “‘Confessions’’ he pays a deserved tribute 


oblivion of flowers—battle-fields that were vet|to her love. ‘For thou thoughtest not much,” 
| he writes, ‘‘to stoop to humble offices of kindness, 


angry andl crimson with carnage.” 
| and to servile ministrations of tenderest affection ; 


But where is the lady? Ah! hither she comes 
to meet him—not a woman, but a child—riding in | to wipe away for years the unwholesome dews 
a carriage as frail as flowers. “The mists, which upon the forehead, or to refresh the lips when 
went before her, hill the fawns that drew her, but} parched and baked with fever; nor even when 
could not hide the shells and tropie flowers with | thy own peaceful slumbers had by sympathy be- 
which she played—but could not hide the lovely | come infected with the spectacle of my dread con- 
smiles by which she uttered her trust in the! test with phantoms and shadowy enemies, that 
mighty cathedral, and in the cherubim that looked | oftentimes bade me ‘sleep no more !’—not even 
down upon her from the mighty shafts of its pil- | then didst thou utter a complaint or any murmur, 
lars.’’’ Face to face she was meeting him; face to | nor withdraw thy angelic smiles, nor shrink from 
face she rode, as if danger there were none, Sud-/| thy service of love, more than Electra did of 
denly, the coach, the men, the horses, all were | old.” 
frozen to a bas-relief; afar off, in a vast recess, | O woman ! were but the records of thy devotion 
three mighty windows rose to the clouds, and an| and self-sacrifice preserved, man would never 
altar of purest alabaster, level with their summits. | abuse thy trust, but seek to elevate and keep thee 
There clung the child, grown up now to woman's | stainless! 
height; ‘voiceless she stood, sinking, rising, Frail and shattered as he was, De Quincey ont- 
raving, despairing; and behind the volume of| lived his wife, and reached the age of seventy- 
incense that night and day streamed upwards/| three. Worn out with love and anxiety, she 
from the altar, dimly was seen the fiery font, ard | passed away; he was left, now first to taste alone 
the shadow of that dreadful being who should | the whole bitterness of his lot. Not wholly alone; 
have baptized her with the baptism of death. But three daughters remained; but they could not fill 
by her side was kneeling her better angel, that | Aer place who had gone. 
hid his face with wings; that wept and pRaded| His later years were passed in a pleasant cot- 
for her; that prayed when she could not; that) tage at Lasswade, near Edinburgh, the scene of 
fought with Heaven by tears for her deliverance ; | Scott’s early married life and first great literary 
which also, as he raised his immortal countenance | success, His mind, when not under the spell of 
from his wings, I saw, by the glory in his eye, | opium, retained its vigor to the last, and his lips 
that from Heaven he had won at last.”’ | their eloquence. ‘It was strange,” says Miss 

Was it opium that gave to these visions their | Martineau, “to look upon that fragile form, and 
magnificent coloring? Or would’ De Quinéey’s | features which might be those of a dying man, 
imagination have wrought out conceptions as | and hear such utterances as his.” 
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“Sit and listen to him,’ 
his small, thin, yet piercing voice, winding out so 
distinctly his subtleties of thought and feeling ; 
his long and strange sentences, evolving like a 
piece of complicated music, and including every- 
thing in their comprehensive sweep; his intermin- 
able digressions, striking off at every possible 
angle from the main stream of his discourse, and 
ever returning to it again; his quotations from 
favorite authors, so perpetual and so appropriate ; 
his recitation of passages from the poets in a tone of 
tremulous earnestness; his vast stores of learning, 
peeping out every now and then through the loop- 
holes of his small and searching talk; his occa- 
sional bursts of eloquent enthusiasm; his rich 
collection of anecdote; his uniform urbanity and 
willingness to allow you your full share in the | 
conversation.”’ 

‘We have listened,’’ writes still another, ‘‘ to 
Sir Wm. Hamilton at his own fireside, to Carlyle 
walking in the parks of London, to Lamartine in 
the midst of a favored few at his own house, to 
Cousin at the Sorbonne, and to many others, but | 
never have we heard such sweet music of eloquent 
speech as flowed from De Quincey’s tongue. To 

rattempt reporting what he said would be like 
attempting to entrap the raysofthe sun. Strange | 
light beamed from that grief-worn face, and for a 
little while that weak body, so long fed upon by | 
pain, seemed to be clothed with supernatural 
youth.”’ 

Yet something seems lacking when one comes 

to take a final estimate of De Quincy and his writ- 
ings. He united marvellous gifts, imagination, | 
soaring and creative, to a keen and searching 
power of analysis. Intensely metaphysical, he | 
made his own mind and sensations an object of | 
constant study. “I,’’ he says, ** whose disease it | 
was to meditate too much and to observe too} 
little.”’ 


Full of ideality, he invested the most | 
practical fact with poetic interest. 








Possessing 
boundless information, and a complete mastery | 
over language, he chi armed at once by the melody | 
of his diction and the clear light thrown over | 
every topic. 

What, then, was wanting? Where lurks the 
imperfection whose presence one feels, yet can 
searcely define? Why is it that an intellect so 
powerful, analytic yet imaginative, did not create 
some. perfect whole, but left only fragmentary 
achievements? 

Because his marvellous gifts were not well bal- | 
anced, his purpose was infirm ; what he did lacked | 
unity and that inner correspondence of one effort | 
with another that constitutes greatness. How 
much of this was due to opium, how much to his | 
peculiar organization, can never now be known, | 
A dweller of two worlds, the real and the shadowy, | 
he is not to be judged as other men, Whatever | 
his frailties, his virtues. were great also, and | 
through all his writings breathes a spirit of faith | 
and tenderness serene and child-like. Divine | 
truths were as real to him as earthly ones; doubt 
never entered his soul. Metaphysical studies led 
him not from, but toward God; the more he medi- 
tated, the more he felt the mysterious significance 
of life and eternity. 





says another; “hear | 


| small, 
| famous Arco Felice, a magnificent triumphal gate, 
}onee the proud entrance of the city. 


| civilization and improvement, 
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Like a strain of that mournful music, ushering 
in his own dreams, let, his memory float over thy 
world’s great discords‘and harmonies, ° 


 CUMA, 
BY ©, 


(Yims ° once the most populous and flourish. 





ing city of the Campagna Felice, is now 

little more than a fortress. It is in Southern 
Italy, eleven miles west of Naples, near the Medi- 
terranean. It was the happy land that Horace 
and Virgil praised. Nature is not altered ; nothing 
is changed but man, and without his zeal and care 
even a paradise would become a desert. 

No city of antiquity has been more entirely de- 
stroyed than Cuma, as its fortifications constantly 
attracted the storm of war. It was ravaged by the 
Vandals in the fifth century; later, burnt by the 
Saracens; but it rose from its ashes, and in the 
twelfth century was strong and prosperous. Its 
amphitheatre afforded seats for forty-two thousand 
spectators, and was larger than the Coliseum at 
Rome. But the Neapolitans regarded the pros- 
perity of their neighbor with jealous eyes, and 
first conquered them on the batttle-field, and then 
besieged the city, which, being reduced by famine, 
was taken, and met the fate that Rome had in- 
flicted upon Carthage. Cuma was erased from the 
face of the earth, its inhabitants destroyed, the 
city plundered and burnt, its walls thrown down, 
and its fields laid waste. 

Three hundred years later, the traveller found 
| here nothing but a wilderness. Outside of the 
city are still visible a temple, the remains of 
aqueduct and many interesting ruins. Six sister 
cities surrounded the great Cuma which was first 
founded by the Greeks in the days of Hercules, 
and in the reign of Augustus was one of the most 
flourishing cities of the empire, and provoked 
even the jealousy of Rome. Cuma and its suburbs 
| occupied a large part of the space between the 
lake Avernes and the lake of Licola. The Acro- 
| polis was on the summit of Monte di Cuma, and 
j}at the foot of this mountain is still to be seena 
white arch, which is the remnant of the 


The sculp- 
tures that adorned it have long since disappeared, 
and even the slabs of marble that covered it are 
gone. Scipio Africanus, when he retired from the 
ungratefulness of Rome, had a house here. Here, 
too, is his tomb. Cicero also had a house at Cuma, 
and after the fall of freedom he lived there in the 
deepest sorrow. 

‘This memorable region is consecrated to many 
| great names and many historical recollections, 
Heroes and great men died here whose deeds 
| iNustrate history. Since the union of nearly all 
| Italy fn 1860, the country is advancing slowly in 
and it is to be 
hoped that on the grave mounds of fallen cities 

may rise other cities fair as they, and that South- 


ern Italy may yet be redeemed, 


KNOWLEDGE is not, like food, destroyed by use, 


but rather augmented and perfected.—SiR JOHN 
HERSCHBLL. 
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MRS, E. W. STILES. 


BY LEWISE OLIVER. 
{HE lady whose portrait is here given, and | 
7 whose Combination Desk ranked firstamong | 
the inventions exhibited at the International | 
Centennial, Exposition, is a native of Whiting, 
Vermont, and a graduate of the Wesleyan Insti- | 
tute, Newark, New Jersey. 
A winter or two afterward were spent in the 
South with an invalid mothér; but while upon 
their route to Texas by way of St. Louis, the 


husband, who is now Professor of Stenography, 
and private secretary to Bishop Simpson, have 
resided for the past six years in Philadelphia; the 
lady having, for some time, been Chairman of the 
Library Committee of the Women’s Christian 
Association. It was in the effort to furnish the 
library of that association, at 141 N. Seventh St., 
and according to the instructions of the committee, 
in such manner as not to interfere with com- 
mittee meetings, or larger audiences, that the 
happy method of a Combination Desk suggested 
itself to her active and benevolent mind; being 


mother died; and the father joining them there, | partly the result of her experience and observa- 


and becoming interested in the Chicago and North- 
western Railway, the family removed to Appleton, 
Wisconsin, which is upon that line of road. 

In 1862, Miss Elizabeth White was married to 


tion of the advantage of some sort of a partition 
between readers and writers. 

After completing the desk to her satisfaction, it 
received at the New York American Institute a 


the Rev. Samuel W., Stiles, also a graduate of the | silver medal; the first premium, and first award 


Wesleyan Institute, and afterward of the Univer- 
sity at Middletown, Connecticut. 


| given to a lady inventor; and when the Exhibition 
| of 1876 opened, it was readily accorded a place in 


Mrs. Stiles, being ready with her pen, and accus-| five of the principal buildings; the Main and 


tomed to its use, having always a bias toward 


Government Buildings, Agricultural and Machi- 


literary pursuits, it was natural that she should | nery Halls, and the Women’s Pavilion; receiving 


become associated with literary matters ; assisting 
in establishing libraries and reading-rooms, and 
sending off quantities of reading matter—books 
and periodicals—to the frontier towns of Minne- 
sota and Dacotah Territory. Mrs. Stiles with her 


the prize medal from the Judges of Award. 
Bayard Taylor, in his letters to the New York 
Tribune, gave prominent mention of this exhibit, 
and it received liberal commendation from Gen- 
erals Hawley and Bristow; the United States 
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Government giving it especial notice, and adopt-| Between these and F, the drawers beneath, is , 
ing it for immediate use, This invention by a} small, sliding desk. G indicates the space be. 
woman is the first change made in the furnishing | tween the drawers, which in two compartment 
of reading-rooms since they became an 
* institution.” 

Mrs. Stiles’s success in a business way 
has been most remarkable of all; carry- 
ing on her enterprise without capital. In 
order to do this, she designed and had for 
sale, ‘‘ Liberty-Bell Souvenirs,’ while ex- 
hibiting her patents, and ended by em- 
ploving twelve clerks, It does not appear 
that any woman can show a better Cen- 
tennial record than this, or one more to 
the credit, and eventual enlargement and 
improvement of the combined talent of her 
sex. 

The first cut shows the compactness and 
elegance of the design; the cabinet when 
closed, being but six feet in breadth, and 
eighteen inches in depth; the height about 
seven feet, including ornamental carving. 

The second illustration gives the cabinet 
oper ; D indicating the desk, supported by 
two braces which slip from their sockets 
in the centre, and are hinged at either end, 
being fastened by a metal button, C is 
the paper-file made of metal, the back re- 
sem bling a book ; through itextend parallel 
wires on which each paper is filed sepa- 
rately, while the pages open consecutively ; 

adjustable sides are also attached to it 
when necessary to preserve valuable docu- 


ments. B is the department for magazines or! forms a receptacle for waste paper on either 
books, at the right of each side, and back of the | side. 


Each of the side tables has at the top of 
the centre a patented marine ink-well, 
whieh hangs on a pivot in a metal frame, 
which ring again swings in a circular open- 
ing in the desk, the second pivot making 
the axis of its revolution perpendicular to 
that of the first, thus allowing it to sway 
with the pitch of the rolling sea, or to be 
turned upside down with impunity when 
the metal lid, which preserves the equi- 
librium, is closed at the centre. The top 
of the eabinet is convenient for busts, 
bronzes or other ornamental library furni- 
ture, thus utilizing all the space, while the 

paper-file. In the upper part of either end, H, | many-sided arrangement affords abundant oppor- 
are boxes for papers and letters, with as many | tunity for panel-painting, etc, This desk was 
compartments as there are letters in the alphabet. | intended for the centre of a room, where each of 
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its four sides would be used; but is made double 
orsingle of differing sizes, and can be furnished 


apartments, 


MY IRISH BY, 


BY ROSELLA RICE, 


was only able to sit at table that day and take 

a bit of teaand toast. Such headaches always 
leave me with a newness of life that is perfectly 
jelightful. I remember the girls had prepared 
dainties to tempt my appetite, but I did not taste 
them. I only leaned back in the chair and let my 
shawl fall away from my shoulders and thought, 
“how good it is not to be sick !”’ 


I HAD been sick with nervous headache and 


Just then there was a muffled, mitteny rap at | 


the door, and a broad-shouldered, smiling Irish- 
man came in with his pack on his back. There 
was something so inexpressibly droll in his 
honest face and his rare, rich brogue, that my 
heart warmed towards the poor fellow that minute. 
He was very polite, and used set phrases and high 
sounding words in a way that was refreshing. 
He called himself a “‘ b’y,”’ though he was at least 
forty-five years old. 

Poor fellow! the lines were plowed into his face, 
furrows in his cheeks and under his eyes and 
about his wonderfully large mouth, and he rolled 
the ‘long words over and over before he could 
articulate them. Such charmingly spoken words 
they were, and so rich with their musical Irish 
brogue, that I caught myself trving to imitate 
them in a whisper, and thinking that any woman's 
fortune was made who could successfully do so, 

I don’t like peddlars, but this poor “ b’y”’ did 


talk so cute, that { thought no song of robin or | 


oriole had ever given me greater pleasure. His 
weary tramp over our picturesque hills had 
brought the honest perspiration to his tawney 
forehead. 

I looked at the table—there was a plate for one, 
and food encugh, and there was hot tea, so I said: 
“T’ve been sick and couldn't eat, and here is a 
nice little dinner, set your chair up, please.” 

He did so, modestly and timidly, and very re- 
spectfully, thanking me cordially in the rare Irish 
voice that had amused and delighted me. How 
he praised the tea, and the rolls, and the chipped 
beef, and the peaches ! 

He mellowed under the influence of the tea, and 
while he ate I leaned back with closed eyes and 
drew from him his story. How he came from the 
old country to seek his fortune; how often he 
found prosperity and how much oftener adver- 
sity; how he had been a coachman, hack-driver, 


coal-heayer, gardener, servant, hostler, brake- | 


man, farmer, peddler—indeed, almost everything; 
how he came to marry Bridget Ellen, and how 
from that blessed fay he had been prospered in 
every undertaking. And now he had bought a 
small farm and only had two more payments to 
make on it. Of course, I rejoiced in his good for- 
tune, and said kind things to him, and gave him 
the names of people who would not charge him 
for entertainment, and told him to call the next 


with mirrors and other conveniences for ladies’ | 
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time he came this way and let me hear how he 
was managing and getting along. 

That was a dozen years ago, and twice or thrice 
|a year the Irish b’y comes puffing in about meal- 
time, or bed-time, and I always open the door and 

say: ‘ Why, there’s my Irish b’y!” and his 
| broad, brown palm folds over my poor hand with 
|a clutch so warm with Irish cordiality and hearti- 
ness and good will that almost feel as if the big 
gate at the barn had caught my fingers. And he 
looks at me shyly and grins, and wriggles bash- 
fully and looks down at his boots again and again, 
to be certain that they are very clean. How his 
mouth does enlarge, how his smile broadens, and 
lengthens, and lingers! How abundant his mouth 
and how expressive! How modestly he tells me 
that since he saw me he has become a grandfather, 
and when I ask about the baby’s eyes, and nose, 
| and hair, and its little pudgy fists, and its musical 
| words of “ goo-goo,’’ he smooths the patch upon 
the knee of his trousers the fiftieth time, and his 
wide face twitches nervously as he says: “ An’ 
it’s not for the likes o’ me to say, mem.” 

The farm was paid for long ago, and then the 
energy of the man, backed up by the industry of 
the brave wife, ventured to purchase a twenty- 
acre lot adjoining, and so in the winter months, 
|when there is nothing to do on the farm, he 
trudges forth again with his pack upon his back. 
He never forgets toe tell me all about his notes, 
and the interest, and the payments, and he gets 
me to read his letters to him, and count his money, 
and put his accounts into better shape, and under 
his dictation I write letters to his wife.. Poor 
fellow can’t read writing, and his apology for 
| getting me to read his letters aloud is, “‘ ye see, ye 
jean make better sinse o’ them, missis, than I 
can 
| The girls used to coax me to ask him to permit 
them to open his pack and take a good look at its 
contents, unmolested and at their leisure, some 
night after he had gone to bed. They thought it 
| would be so funny. One evening, as he bade us 
| “* good-night an’ Lord be with ve,’’ I made the re- 
quest. Why, the very oil of gladness seemed to 
make his great face shine as he bowed and bowed, 
land waved his hand, and said the favor would all 
be on his side, having two nice little girls arrange 
| his goods in presentable order. 
| How they did spread the robe down on the car- 
pet, and with what pleasure they opened and 
| dived down into the queer pack, no one could 
|imagine unless he witnessed the delectable treat. 
| They found the pack in dire confusion; combs, 
| buttons, pins, soap, handkerchiefs, knitting-nee- 
| dles, tape, thread, suspenders and everything 
| were, as one of them said, “in a perfect Irish 
muddle.” 

They sorted, arranged, replaced, folded and put 
every article in good order. I was very glad that 
they did this job for the “b’y,” for the result was 
an essay the next Friday afternoon at the closing 
exercises in the village academy—entirely ori- 
ginal—called “‘ Contents of a Peddler’s Pack.” 

Our family will never quit laughing over one 
incident connected with the Irish b’y. . It hap- 
pened the third time he called here. It'was inthe 
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dead of bleak winter. He came on a jog-trot 
through the village, turned and crossed the rail- 
road, and then up the street on the same pacing, 
bobbing trot, his cadaverous old beast loaded and 
triple loaded with dry skins of all sorts, ranging 
from a coon with the ringed tails waving here and 
there, down to the velvety fur of the house cat. 
His turn-out and traps looked like nothing under 
the sun. He was in the fur business then, and he 
felt the responsibility to be weighty. 

He wanted me to write a letter for him to the 
firm, sixty miles distant, with whom he dealt. I 
had never been his amanuensis at that time, That 
poor Irishman! he had said he couldn’t “form a 
letter ;’’ that he “had no flow of talk;’’ that his 
“fingers were so stiff he could not make a pen 
go;”’ but I never dreamed how much lay in these 
humble apologies. I took my station at one end 
of the table with pen, ink and paper, and he sat at 
the other end with his arms spread out, and his 
face as beaming as the moon at its full. 

Writing a letter for another was always one of 
my tribulations, and it always taxed my risibili- 
ties to the utmost. It is very amusing to me to 
have a letter doled out in bits, as one would feed 
a baby, and I looked up appealingly at the girls, 
and they retired to another room, 

I dated the letter, wrote. the Dear Sir,’’ 
then raid: ‘‘ Well, tell me what to say first.” 

He caught a long breath, threw his head back, 
and yelled out in the broad Irish accent: ‘‘ Forthey- 
nine coon skens!”’ 

I was horribly astounded, but I managed to 
keep my countenance presentable, and wrote as 
directed. As the fright left me, I wanted to laugh 
at the rarity of the letter, but I merely said: 
“Well, what next?’ 

“‘Forthey-wan cat skens!”’ he yelled, very dis- 
tinctly and deliberately. 

“Well, that’s down; what now?’ 

““Twanty-foar shape pelts,’’ he shouted, with 
his face upturned, as though he hailed it to the 
man in the moon. 

** Well, but don’t you want it connected some 
way to make a pretty sort of a letter?” said I. 

“Oh, no,” said he, “ leave that till the last part.” 

“‘Very well, proceed,” I added. 

‘“‘Saventane mush-rat skens,’”’ he whonped out, 
as he wiped the beads of sweat from his forehead. 
** An’ tan pole-cat skens; an’ that’s all,’’ sang he, 
as he leaned back in his chair and caught his 
breath restfully. 


and 


| 
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I said: ‘‘ Well, tell me what to say,” as I sq 
with the pen poised above the white sheet. 

“Och, misses, ye have the larnin’, an’ ye know 
betther nor me what to say,’’ said he, 

“ But I never saw your wife, sir; and I am not 
familiar with your affairs, and don’t know what 
to say. I sat down to write for you,” I added. 
wishing heartily that I had never written a letter 
for the b’y at all. 

“Well, misses,”’ said he, squirming like an ee]. 
and wringing his old fur cap furiously, *‘ tell her- 
tell her—well, ye may tell her that—that—I'» 
| well at present, an’ enjoyin’ the same blessin’, 
| Here he paused and caressed the old cap ani 
patted it into shape, and hung it on his knee, 

“Very well, that’s down; what more ?”’ said J. 

“Well, misses, it’s not fur the loikes o’ me to 
| be a tellin’ a fine lady how to write a letther,” he 
| said, blushing red as a poppy, and cufling the old 
cap right and left. 

“Remember the letter is to your wife; you 
should know best what to say; don’t try to blar- 
ney me; you dictate, and I'll write,’ I said, 
shortly. 

‘Tell her, misses, ’f ye plase, that we're enjoy- 
in’ the blessin’, an’ that I’m well at present; an’ 
| then afther that’s down, won’t ye put in a big 

wor-rud or so jist to look—to look smar-ut like. 
| It'll make her think betther o’ me, maybe,”’ 
| And really the poor fellow writhed and blushe/, 
'and was so at his wit’s end, that I felt sorry, 
|and charged ahead and wrote a long letter to his 
| wife, and signed his name to it. Then I read it to 

him, and he rubbed his hands, and shuffled his 
| feet, and laughed aloud at the big words and the 
**larnin’.”’ 

The letter told how he missed her, and thought 
jabout her, and how long the weeks were away 
| from his dear home; and he remembered her not 
|as the broken, weary wife of to-day, but the 

blooming Irish lassie, whom, blessed be the day, 
he wooed and won twenty-five years ago. Then 
| I said that he sent kisses to the children, and the 
| dear grandson; and for his Bridget to take good 
care of her health, that all he had grown to be was 
through her influence. And I signed it, ‘‘ Your 
devoted and magnanimous husband; and the 
| last big word made him send the old cap upward, 
| flying like a bat, while he laughed, and shook his 
head, and twisted his fingers in the very ecstasy 
of joy. 

Poor b’y! I laughed, too; it was contagious; 














‘Nothing else?’ asked, 

“Nothing, ef you plaise, misses, only ye may | 
put in your purthey talk now, and then sign my 
name to it.” 

So I said that the above was a list of the number | 
and kinds of furs he shipped to the firm that day; | 
hoped they would reach them safely, and give 
satisfaction, etc. 

Then I read the letter over to him, and he} 
grinned until he showed every tooth in his head, 
and said; ‘‘ Be jabbers, the very praist, Father 
0’ Donnohue, couldn’t hould a cannel to the loikes 
of the letther !’’ 

One time he called to get me to write a letter for 
him to his wife. 


any one would warm under the magnetism of 
such a mellow, rich, jolly explosion of laughter. 
I very much doubt if he had ever given, expres- 
sion to such tender, sentimental talk in the days 
of his courtship even—indeed, he had. often 
asserted that he had no flow of language, Per- 
haps his wife enjoyed the lover-like missive as 


| well as he did. 


I am glad always to see the frish b’y; to see the 
different emotions express themselves in_ his 


| honest, homely face, and to listen to the broad, 
'rich brogue that falls so leisurely from his un- 


weildy tongue, 
felicitous, charming, unexcelled. 


His manner of expression is 
He is poor and 


honest and as natural as a little child. His confi- 
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ee Se ee 
dence is touching. 


of the dinner prepared for the sick leddy—he said 
he was discouraged and disheartened, and people 
had been 80 unkind to him, but the cosey tea-table 
and the words of good will made him feel like a 
new man, 


I do not tell the poor fellow what a fund of, 


a I found in the Irish b’y. 





WOMEN’S. WORK IN THE WORLD. 
WOMEN IN MECHANICAL EMPLOYMENTS. 
BY MRS. E, B. DUFFEY. 


“YHE horizon of women's work has been 
greatly enlarged during the last generation. 

The invention and introduction of machi- 

nery have thrown women out of many former 
avenues of labor, and they have been obliged to 
force their way into new ones, if they would not 
stanve outright. Thirty years ago a girl had a 
chance between being a school-teacher, a milliner, 
adress-maker, a tailoress or a house servant. In 
our manufacturing towns their choice was some- 
what enlarged by places being provided them in 
mills, and other manufacturing establishments. 


To-day, though they are not even yet heartily | 


welcomed in many, still they find places in almost 
unnumbered occupations, They are compositors, 
telegraph operators, watch-makers, engineers, 
clerks, accountants, shoe-makers, engravers on 
wood and the precious metals, and are employed 
in many capacities in numerous mechanical estab- 
lishments. Miss Virginia Penny has filled a 
whole’ book with a list and description of the 
different employments in which women are en- 
gaged, In this article I make no reference to the 
introduction of women into art, literature or the 
professions, 


In whatever new capacity women have attempted | 


to work, the first charge against them has been 
that of inefficiency. We have been told that they 


could not compete with male laborers. Still, in | 


spite of all this, they have somehow managed to 
hold their positions, in the face of all obstacles and 
objections, and that position has finally become 
recognized as a legitimate one. 
path, there are always obstacles to be encountered, 
which disappear when the path becomes an old 


and well-worn one; The transition state has its | 


drawbacks, which seem to the superficial observer 
to be something permanent. 
There is always a difficulty at first in teaching 


men and women to work together on equal terms. | 


Men do not usually object to having women work 


under them as subordimates, they themselves | 
The fancied in- | 


holding the position of masters. 
appropriateness which they see in the commingling 
of the sexes, all disappears here. But men will be 
required to learn to regard women as equals, and 


to pay them the respect due as such. Women, | 
too, have to learn to feel and to manifest that self- | 
respect’ which shall command a corresponding | 
respect from the other sex. In brief, the two sexes | 
have to become acquainted with one another before 


they ean possibly estimate each other at their pro- 
per value." As it has been, women know very 


| 
He never wearies of telling | 
me of the day he first called; the time he partook | 


In beating a new |: 


little of men, and men still less of women. They 
come together with a hundred mistaken notions 
regarding each other, which have to be correeted, 
before there can possibly be harmony and a proper 
understanding between them. But when they 
reach this mutual understanding, then it is dis- 
covered that each sex is benefited by the ecm- 
panionship of the other. Women are brought into 
| direct competition with men; and they discover 
| that, if they would retain their places, and receive 
| & proper compensation for their labor, they must 
| be diligent, painstaking and reliable. They must 
| claim no immunities on account of sex, for such 
claim would weaken their hold upon their posi- 
tion. What is of still further advantage to them, 
is, that they discover that they really need make 
no such claim ; and that, taking into account their 
general exemption from those dissipations which 
sap the very foundations of life and strength, and 
which are all too common to a certain extent, 
among members of the other sex, they are quite 
equal, and frequently superior to the other sex in 
powers of endurance. 

It is a good thing for woman to learn her own 
physical strength. It is even a better thing to 
learn her moral strength, by finding opportunities 
for using it. A good, pure-minded, brave-hearted 
woman, entering any place where men_ have 
hitherto worked alone, can, if she chooses, insti- 
tute a total change in the moral atmosphere of the 
place, Men will not only behave better, for her 
presence, but in course of time they will really be 
better. The young will especially reap the advan- 
tages of her presence, by not being subjected to 
the influence of the foul moral atmosphere which 
pervaded before her appearance. Thus the two 
sexes will react upon each other to their mutual 
advantage. 

Those who would, in this day and age of the 
world, deny the right of woman to enter any 
honorable employment which lays open to her, 
and for which she seems fitted, merely on the 
seore of sex, and out of a selfish consideration for 
men, are unworthy to be argued with. Those 
who would make one sex stand up selfishly against 
the encroachments of the other, force that other 
sex also into a selfish position, which will cause it 
to look to its own interests, regardless of the inte- 
rests or even the rights of the other.. The man 
who would willingly cause some woman to starve, 
in order that he and his might be well-fed, is sel- 
fish to the heart’s core, and unworthy the name of 
man. But the spirit of a broader humanity should 
actuate those who have the good of both men and 
women at heart. And the good of one is never 
obtained at the cost of the good of the other. If 
men alone are to secure and retain the remunera- 
tive branches of employment, then the women 
must suffer in pinching poverty; and society at 
large—that is to say, the aggregation of individual 
men—must be taxed tosupport them. Or, what 
is still worse, women will be driven into evil 
lives, and will draw men downward with them, 
as a terrible retribution for their selfishness, 
| Society will be decimated, homes destroyed and 


prisons filled, as the fearful penalty of the selfish- 
ness of men, 
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But with a contented, virtuous, independent, 
laboring womanhood in.the country, the burdens 
of men, both individually and collectively, will 
be materially lightened, and vice will lose its hold 
upon a large proportion of both sexes. Among 
many thousand prostitutes registered in the city 
of Paris, it was discovered that less than one hun- 
dred had been brought up to any regular occupa- 
tion. Work is the safeguard against a life of sin. 
A woman engaged in a remunerative business, 
which makes her pecuriarily independent of the 
other sex, has removed from her a thousand 
temptations, which otherwise would beset her. 
The dependence of women, and the profligacy of 
both sexes, will always go hand in hand. Of 
course, in speaking thus, I am referring especially 
to the large class of women in every community 
who are forced to make their living in the world— 
the class which enters our factories, our printing 
offices, our stores as saleswomen, or, being moge 
ambitious, higher fields hitherto occupied almost 
exclusively by men. These women must go 
somewhere. The old employments have failed 
them; and if new ones do not open to them, they 
have the choice between lives of infamy or 
death. 

But, the right to work granted them, the next 
thing, and something even more difficult to im- 
press upon women, is the right to succeed in this 
work, Success means industry, judgment, ambi- 
tion. It means the putting forth of the best ener- 
gies of the individual, It means, to a woman, the 


forgetting that she isa woman, in the old meaning 
of the word, implying weakness and inefficiency, 
and investing womanhood with a new meaning, 
which shall include strength, and grandeur, and 


courage, and a devotion to duty. Women have 
shown all these traits in the domestic life to which 
they have been bitherto circumscribed ; and when 
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recognized as being that which she can do wit 
the best advantage and satisfaction to herself and 
others, 


JACKSON. 


N a volume of the late Henry A. Wise, of Vir. 
if ginia, entitled, ** Seven Decades of the Union,” 

a new edition of which has recently been pub- 
lished by J. B, Lippincott & Co., we find the fol- 
lowing interesting personal reminiscences of 
Andrew Jackson, Mr, Wise had just been mar- 
ried to the daughter of Rev. Dr. 0. Jennings, of 
Nashville, Tenn., the Presbyterian pastor of 
Jackson; and in relating the incidents attendant 
on his wedding, says: 

The general tendered his daughter the hospitali- 
ties of the Hermitage, and ordered our attendance 
there, the day after the wedding, to make his 
house the home of our honey-moon. The mar. 
riage was on the 8th of October, 1827, and our 
whole wedding-party was punctually at the Her- 
mitage on the day appointed. We desired to study 
General Jackson in his slipshod ways at home, 
The weather had been wet, and the roads were 
exceedingly bad in that soil of unbroken lime- 
stone. The bridesmaids and groomsmen were on 
horseback, and the bride and groom rode in a gig 
which had been driven all the way from Balti- 
more, in a travel full of incidents, but without a 
serious accident. Escape from all disasters ina 
travel of eight hundred and fifty miles, had made 
us too confident for a drive of only twelve miles, 
the distance to the Hermitage from Nashville. 
On the way out we noticed a narrow defile of rock 
and mud-holes on one side, and stumps on the 
Murfreesborough road on the other side of the 
track, which required a nice eye, good light, a 





they have taken all their bearings, regained full 
possession of their faculties, and become adjusted | 
to their new positions, they will display them in 
the more extended life opening before them. The | 
very fact that they have forced their way into | 
many of these employments, with an energy and 
perseverance which many men could not equal, | 
gives promise for their achievements in the future. 
When all obstacles shall be removed from their 
path, this same energy and perseverance brought 
to bear in their chosen pursuit, will insure them 
undoubted suecess. The man who places a five- 
barred gate across a woman’s path, and then com- 
plains that she cannot walk as easily and as fast 
as he, has cause to fear, if she makes any progress 
at all, that, when she gets out of the reach of his 
bars, she will distance him altogether. 

We are now in an age of transition, of doubt, of 
hesitation, and of experiment. Woman is on her 
trial, and the instinct of the age is to judge her by 
asevere standard. If she passes this trial satis- 
factorily—and who of enlarged perceptions doubts 
it ?—we may hope to reach a time when. the sexes 
will no longer stand in antagonism to one an- 
other; that individuals will be allowed to stand 
upon their merits as individuals, and not as mem- 
bers of one sex or the other; and that woman’s 
work in the world, whatever it may. be, will be 











|of the mansion. 


steady rein, and a strong horse, quick to obey 
every touch of the rein. 

We arrived at the Hermitage to dinner, and 
were shown to a bridal chamber magnificently 
furnished with articles which were the rich and 
costly presents of the city of New Orleans to its 
noble defender. 

Had we not seen General Jackson before, we 
would have taken him for a visitor, not the host 
He greeted us cordially, and 
bade us feel at home, but gave us distinctly to 
understand that he took no trouble to look after 
any but his lady guests; as for the gentlemen, 
there were the parlor, the dining-room, the 
library, the sideboard and its refreshments ; there 
were the servants, and, if anything was wanting, 
all that was necessary was to ring. He was as 
good as his word. He did not sit at the head of 
his table, but mingled with his guests, and always 
preferred a seat between two ladies, obviously 
seeking a chair between different ones at various 
times. He was very easy and graceful in his 
attentions; free, and often playful, but always 
dignified and earnest in his conversation. He was 
quick to perceive every point of word or manner, 
was gracious in approval, but did not hesitate to 
dissent with courtesy when he differed. He obvi- 
ously had a hidden vein of humor, loved aphor- 
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and could politely convey a sense of smart | ‘everything had turned to the bitterness of ashes 


ism, . 
travesty. If put upon his mettle, he was very | on his taste.’’ He, Harry Lee, who was so severe 
He conversed | upon Mr, Jefferson and his writings because of 


sitive, but gravely respectful. 
freely, and seemed to be absorbed in attention to | his ‘‘Arecana’’ about his father, Light-Horse 
what the ladies were saying; but if a word of note | Harry Lee of the Revolution, was then, in fact, 
was uttered at any distance from him audibly, he | the entertaining host of the Hermitage, and at- 
caught it by a quick and pertinent comment, | tracted the crowd of visitors around his glowing 
without losing or leaving the subject about which | words of commentary on the election. 
he was talking to another person—such was his| The first or second evening of our stay, Mr. Lee 
ease of sociability, without levity or lightness of| had drawn around him his usual crowd of lis- 
activity, and without being oracular or heavy in | teners; but we were the more special guests of 
his remarks. He had great power of attention | Mrs. Jackson, She was a deseendant of Colonel 
and concentration, without being prying, curt or | Charles Stokely, of our native county, Accomack, 
brusque. Strong good sense and warm kindness | Virginia, and we had often seen his old mansion, 
of manner put every word of his pleasantly and }an old Hanoverian hip-roofed house, standing on 
pointedly in its right place. He conversed won-/| the seaside, not far above Metompkin; and she 
derfully well, but at times pronounced incorrectly | had often heard her mother talk of the old Assa- 
and misused words; and it was remarkable, too, | waman Church, not very far above Colonel Stoke- 
that when he did so it was with emphasis on the | ly’s house, pulled down long before our day, 
error of speech, and he would give it a marked | endowed with its silver communion-service by 
prominence in diction, . |our great-grandfather, George Douglas, Esq., of 
To illustrate him in a scene: The Hermitage | Assawaman. Thus she was not only a good 
house was a solid, plain, substantial, commodious | Presbyterian, whose pastor’s daughter was the 
country mansion, built of brick, and two stories | bride, and she a Presbyterian, too, but the groom 
high, The front wassouth. You entered through | was from the county of her ancestors, in Virginia, 
a porch, a spacious hall, in which the stairs | and could tell her something about traditions she 
ascended, airy and well lighted. It contained | had heard of the family from which she sprung. 
four rooms on the lower floor, each entering the | With pious devotion to her mother’s family, she 
passage and each on either side opening into the | desired to have a talk with us particularly, and 
one adjoining. The northwest room was the | formed acosey group of quiet chat in the north- 
dining-room, the southest and southwest rooms | east corner room leading tothe garden. The room 
were sitting-rooms and the northeast room had aj had a north window, diagonal from the door lead- 
door entering into the garden. The house was/|ing to the garden, At this door her group was 
full of guests. There were visitors from all parts | formed, fronting, in a semicircle, this north win- 
of the United States, numbering from twenty to | dow of the room, the garden door on our right. 
fifty a day, constantly coming and going, all made | First, on our right, next the window, was old 
welcome, and all well attended to. Judge Overton, one of General Jackson’s earliest 
The cost of the coming presidency was even | and best friends. He was a man who had made 
then very great and burdensome; but the general | his mark in law and politics, but was not pious, 
showed no signs of impatience, aud was alive and | and was a queer-looking little old man. Small in 
active in his attentions to all comers and goers, | stature, and cut into sharp angles at every salient 
He affected no style, and put on no airs of great-| point, a round, prominent, gourd-like, bald cra- 
ness, but was plainly and simply, though impul- | nium, a peaked, Roman nose, a prominent, sharp, 
sively, polite to all. Besides his own family he | but manly chin, and he had lost his teeth and 
had his wife’s relatives, Mr. Stokely and Andrew | swallowed his lips. ‘‘ There was danger,” as Mr. 
J. Donelson, around him every day, and his| Philip Doddridge once said of his nose and chin, 
adopted son, Andrew Jackson, relieved him ofall | “of their coming-together, for many sharp words 
the minuter attentions to guests, had passed between them!’ Next to him, on his 
Henry Lee, of Virginia, was, we may say, resi- | left, sat General Jackson, his hair always standing 
dent for the time with him, as he was engaged in | straight up and out, but he in his mildest mood of 
writing for his election some of the finest cam- | social suavity; on his left the Rev. Dr. Jennings, 
paign papers ever penned in thiscountry. One of| one of the sweetest men in society, very distin- 
Lee’s fugitive pieces, on the death of an Indian | guished as a lawyer first, and then as a divine, 
youth, the son of a chief who was killed at the | with a rare sense of humor which even his reli- 
battle of the Horse-Shoe, whom the general had! gious zeal could not always repress, and yet 
taken as godson, an orphan of one of his victories, | awfully earnest and severe against all levity ; on 
is a precious pearl of poetry in prose. his left was Mrs. Jackson, a lady who, doubtless, 
He was not handsome as his half-brother, | was once a form of rotund and rubicund beauty, 
General Robert E. Lee, but rather ugly in face—a | but now was very plethoric and obese, and seem- 
mouth without a line of the bow of Diana about | ingly suffered from what was called phthisis, and 
it, and nose not cut clean and classic, but rather | talked low but quick, with a short and wheezing 
meaty and, if we may make a word, ‘blood-| breath, the very personation of affable kindness 
beety ;’’ but he was one of the most attractive | and of a welcome as sincere and truthful as it was 
men in conversation we ever listened to. Alas!| simple and tender; on her left was ourself, re- 
alas! that such a man, so gifted, should have had | sponding to her every inquiry about things her 
to write as he did, long afterwards, from Paris, | mother had handed down concerning the Stokely 
where he oe allowed to be consul, that| family. On our left sat Henry Baldwin, the son 
VoL. XLV.—l 




















































scimitar of Saladin against the battle-axe of Coour | oracularly said: * Ah! young man, you did not 
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of Judge Baldwin, of the Supreme Court of the | de Lion! The doctor exact, a fencer poised, quick 
United States, one of the groomsmen, a gentle- | steady, skilled, with weapons keen enough to cut 
mah of fine culture, good sense and taste; and on eider-down ; he would seem to run in the Damas. 
his left was sweet Mary ‘ 


| 


, one of the brides- | cus blade and turn the point coolly to feel for the 
maids. Thus the dramatis persone sat in the vital point, but Richard did not fall nor faint, by 
scene. | thrashed about him with his massive axe aS 4 

Judge Overton had thrown over his head aj harvest-man would wield the flail! It was Shar; 
bandanna handkerchief, and sat all the time mut- | science against a strong arm which wanted hot 
tering or ‘“‘ mounching, mounching, mounching” | natural “ cunning.”’ 
on his toothless gums, looking like the Witch of | Both forgot the witnesses of the single-hande 
Endor. His profile, to the eye, cut its outline | struggle, and were too busy in the tight try of 
clear upon the window-pane. He and General | argument to notice any interpolations of. thy 
Jackson and Dr. Jennings, at first, were talking | listeners and lookers-on. 
on the topics of the day, Mr. Baldwin was whis-| The Witch of Endor was not silent in the fray; 
pering to Mary ——, and Mrs. Jackson was for an | ‘mumble, mumble, mumble,’ went his chin and 
hour or two questioning us about her people and | nose, and, catching his own argument betwee, 
their place in Accomack. We had just described | two fingers and his thumb, he would try to push 
to her, as nearly as we could recollect, one of the | it in, but it always failed to enter the list, and 
goblets of the plain plate of Assawaman Church, | stuck in the palm of his hand, he each time start. 
the only piece of it we had seen, in the hous: of a| ing to say with a vim, “ By -!’ but turning 
maternal great-uncle, when suddenly she seemed ithat insult to the divine present into the words. 
satisfied, or the subject was exhausted, and she | ‘ By Jupiter!’ It was ludicrous, and we nearly 
turned to Dr. Jennings, saying: ‘* Doctor, a short clapped our hands with the “ gaudia certaminis, 
time ago I came near sending for you on a very | when suddenly Mrs. Jackson reached across our 
important concern to me.” knees, and touched Mr. Baldwin, saying: “ Mr, 

“Indeed, madam! I should have been pleased | Baldwin, dear, you are sleepy!’ The startled 
to obey your call, and, duty permitting, would | groomsman, broken down by his waiting on 
have come with pleasure to serve you in any way | matrimony for two or three nights, suddenly 
Icould, Pray, what was the occasion? Perhaps, | opened his eyes from a nod, and rubbing then 
if permitted, I may still render you a service.” | with his knuckles, protested that he was not at 

“O doctor! at a time lately, but for a moment, I | all sleepy, but wide awake and enjoying the dis 

feared the general was giving way to the Sweden-| cussion! His protestations were all in vain. U; 
borgian doctrines. I wished you to talk to him | Mrs. Jackson would rise and ring the bell for 
on the subject and to counsel me.” | servant and candle to light the dear child to bed! 

We looked at the general and closely watched | This broke the discussion and separated the coteri: 
his expression. His eye was soft whenever he | for the night. As we rose to leave the room, Dr 
looked at his cherished wife; and raising himself | Jennings touched me and said, sotto voce, ** Henry, 

a little in the attitude of surprise, until he under- | did you hear that poor old sinner turn ‘ By — . 

stood her-sudden allusion to himself, but calm | into ‘ By Jupiter?’”’ 

and composed, he said: ‘‘Pooh, pooh, madam!} ‘“ Yes, and it touched me as it did you, doctor; 

your anxiety was vain, I was in no danger of| not only to shock my piety, but to shake my 

giving way to the Swedenborgian doctrines ; all I | risibles.’’ 

said was that some of Swedenborg’s conceptions| After several days of delightful delay, we moved 

of Deity were the most .soo-blime [pronouncing | to leave the Hermitage, but day after day were de- 

sublime as if spelt ‘‘soo,’? and emphasizing the | tained by the entreaty of General Jackson and his 
first syllable] that tapped the drum ecclesiastic.” | lady. At last we were resolved positively to start; 
““What!’’ exclaimed the doctor of divinity, ‘‘ do | still, we were not allowed to leave until after din- 

you pretend to compare the crudities of Sweden- | ner, and the hour for dining was as late as 4 P. M. 

borg with the divine conceptions of David, or Job,| We apprehended anxiously the danger of th 

or Isaiah ?”’ defile of stumps and mud-holes on the Murfrees- 
** Yes,’’ said the hero, for he had said it, and his | borough road, on the way back to Nashville. The 
whole mien changed to one of pious pugnacity. | road then was not paved, and it would certainly 

“Yes, sir, Swedenborg’s conceptions, by being | be dark when we arrived at the point of danger. 

among the most soodlime, only prove that the | We urged this necessity for early departure, but 

Almighty Creator has at all times, among all|in vain. After dinner the general insisted it was 

nations, inspired the souls of men with images of | too late, but ordered the horses, and whilst await- 

Himself, and the original inspirations are in some | ing their being brought to the door, he took his 

instances as sooblime as are the revelations of| pipe, sat on the sill of the front door, and with a 

divinity ; both come from God.” group in the porch around him, consisting of 
His positiveness appeared in his flashing eye,| several of the family and guests, repeatedly 

his erect form, his hair standing up and out, in | warned us that it would be dark before we could 
his compressed lips, and in his upraised gesture | travel half the way, that the road was unsafe, and 
with hand clinched. There then was a theological | that we would certainly meet with disaster. This 
fight. It was exactly what we wanted to see; had | led to tales by one and another of the group otf 
he logic and metaphysics in him? The discussion | “ hairbreadth ’scapes.’’ In every instance nar- 
which ensued was rich and rare, It was the | rated of disaster we noticed that he pointedly and 
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trast in Providence.” This was repeatedly said, | 
aiding: “Never encounter danger if you can | 
avoid it; if inevitable, meet it more than half-way ; 
pat whether to avoid or encounter it, trust alto- 
gether in Providence.’’ We were struck by his 
repeated remarks of this sort, so much so that we | 
could not but think, “Is this real faith, or is it | 
not like an affected Napoleonic belief and trust in 
Fate?” 
The gig came up to the door. He rose to wait 
on the bride; and in handing her up the step, he 
said to her, “I have tried my best to protect you, | 
madam, but your chosen one seems too self-reliant 
to heed your safety or my admonitions; I fear he 
don’t trust in Providence, and will meet with dis- 
aster on the way. I shall be anxious until I meet 
you at church, safe in Nashville, Sabbath next. 
Trust in Providence, and you will not be hurt; 
and you have a goodly escort to help you in time 
May Providence protect you !—it seems 


of need. 
your husband thinks he can protect himself.”’ } 
"We drove off, and hurried on faster than the | 
saddle-horses travelled, in order to reach the | 
“stumps and holes’? before dark; but darkness | 
overtook us; and, on approaching the place, the | 
road was scrutinized ; we drove slowly and steadily, | 
but vision was perfectly deceived. The wagon- | 
wheels, daubed with the mortar of stiff clay, had 

to pass so close to an inclined stump that the drip- 

ping mud had fallen on the stump and colored it 

precisely like the bed of the road and the offal of 
the stump on the opposite side of the road looked | 
black, and was taken for the stump itself; and 

this led the left wheel directly up and over it, 

overturning the gig to the right in the mortar of | 
clay in the road. The horse was a generous lion | 
of draught, and, though spirited, perfectly broken. 

The right shaft was broken, and the fragments 

pricked his right hind leg and madé him restive ; 

but we remained perfectly still, steadily grasping 

the reins until the bride could creep out into the 

road, and then, gradually relaxing the rein, we, 

too, crawled into the mud. The breeching and 

traces were immediately undone and slipped out, 

and we found a dry spot of leaves on the roadside 

to stand on, So far was the bride from being put 

out or frightened, that she joined in the proposi- 

tion to tie the horse in the woods and hide our- 

selves behind a large tree until the cavalcade 

escort should come up. In a short time they 

arrived at the spot, and, finding the gig upset and 

broken in the road, and no sign of the horse, or 

harness, or ourselves, they set up-a wail of agony 

most distressing. Dr. Thomas R. Jennings was 

so shocked that we could conceal ourselves no 

longer, but ran out and relieved the party. For- 

tunately a four-horse wagon soon drove up, and 

the driver having an axe and other tools with 

which to cut a pole and straps to lash on the 

broken shaft, it was repaired, and we reached 

Nashville safe, but very muddy, in the wedding 

fine clothes, 

The next Sabbath General Jackson and his lady 
vame into Mr. John C. MeLemore’s, and, calling | 
at the house of Dr. Jennings, at once inquired for | 
our safety; when told of our “escape”’ from hurt, 
again he repeated, ‘‘ Ah! young man, you did not | 


INTERESTING REMINISCENCE OF GENERAL JACKSON, 


| tact. 


trust in Providence! You would not be advised 
to avoid danger when you could. But for your 
trusting wife, it would have been worse for 
both.” } 

We then began to perceive what he meant by 
trusting in Providence. It was no inactive belief, 
no blind faith; but it was to do what was prudent, 
careful and obviously most safe, and leave the 
‘*whole care’’ of the result to God. It was to do 
every little thing necessary to be observed by 
human foresight and precaution, however inapt, 
apparently, to the end, as the mother of Moses did 
with the preparation of bulrushes and slime and 
pitch, and then put the basket on the waters, 
however much exposed to the crocodile and the 
Nile, and leave the whole care for conjunction of 
causes and effects to the goodness and wisdom of 
God! Contrary to the general opinion of strangers 
concerning him, Jackson was an abundantly cau- 
tious man, and yet his exquisite tact often imposed 
upon the world by what he called “the policy of 
rashness ’’—of doing what would be least expected 
of him under the circumstances by his enemies— 
violating general rules to obtain the advantage of 
That, as well, was the very cunning of 


” 


surprise. 
eaution. 

We heard numberless anecdotes of him illus- 
trating the same characteristic of consummate 
He knew that the world, or those who knew 
him least, counted him of a temperament weak, 
impassioned, impulsive and inconsiderate in 
action; and he often turned this mistake as to his 
character into a large capital of advantage. He 
was a consummate actor, never stepped without 
knowing and marking his ground, but knew that 
most men thought he was not a man of calcula- 
tions. This enabled him to blind them by his 
affectation of passion and impulse, and neither 
Talma, nor Garrick, nor Kemble, nor Kean could 
excel him in the “ histrionies.” Frequently, when 
strangers thought him in a towering passion, his 
whole excitement was deliberately simulated for 
effect. For example, when bank committees 
would come from Philadelphia or elsewhere to 
overwhelm him with memorials upon the removal 
of the deposits, and to represent the crash of com- 
mercial credit by his anti-bank policy, he was 
fixed in his plans, and knew that they could not 
change his purpose, and that he could argue and 
remonstrate with them only in vain; and he 
would lay down his pipe, rise to his full height of 
stature and voice, and seem to foam at the mouth 
whilst declaiming vehemently against the dangers 
of a money monopoly: * Yes, he had rather be in 
the desert of Sahara, dying of thirst, than drink 
from such a fountain of corruption !”’ 

The committees would retire in disgust, think- 
ing they were leaving a madman, and as soon as 
they were gone he would resume his pipe, and, 
chuckling, say, ‘‘ They thought I was mad!” and 
coolly comment on the policy of “never compro- 
mising a vital issue; one always lost friends and 
never appeased enemies.” 


THAT student shall live miserably, who, like a 
camel, lies down to sleep under his burden.— 
BisHorp HALL, 
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OLD MARTIN BOSCAWEN’S JEST.* 


BY MARIAN C, L. REEVES, 


Author of “ Wearithorne,” 


AND EMILY READ, 
Author of “ Aytoun,”’ ete, 
CHAPTER VII. 
The elves who peer round reedy spear, 
Upon the margent rustling sere, 
Who from the hillside far and near, 
From brae and lea, are stealing here, 
They quake, as tho’ trumped chanticleer, 
They turn, they flit away in fear, 
The squirrel on the hazel bough, 
His nut dropt, leaps to gain his nest— 
The boding owl hath closer prest, 
From this nigh yew-tree blinking now. 

IKE Ruth of old, Madelon has come out into 
the fields to meet her lover—albeit only in 
fancy. He is no rich old Boaz, who will 

give her her veil full of barley; but young Austell 
Boscawen, who will give her— 

Well, what will he give?—for he has promised 
nothing. He has only asked her to give him 
something. But Madelon, as she strolls on, is not 
envying Ruth her generous Boaz; she is thinking 
how soon Austell will be coming back : for the two 
weeks have well-nigh run their course, 

Slowly enough have they run it. Al the while, 
Madelon has been hoping Badger would go away, 
now that the will is made; but day after day he 
lingers, much to the disgust of his uncle, who has 
evidently shared Madelon’s hope. Badger is con- 
stantly in the old man’s rooms, where Madelon is 
kept only the closer, because of the visitor. The 
girl in her irritation trips and blunders in her long 
hours of reading, and wonders why Seth sits and 
listens to the stupid newspapers, or the musty 
tomes which she cannot always prevent his help- 
ing her to lift down from the shelves. Once or 
twice, perhaps, he has volunteered to read in her 
stead ; but as she unwisely took occasion to make 
her escape from the room, he does not repeat his 
offer, but remains a patient listener. 

To a superficial observer, Seth's attention to the 
old man would be most commendable. To sit 


long summer days in the invalid’s room, searcely | 


moving from his chair, save when Leah calls him 
down to the dreary south-parlor to his drearie: 
meals, is a devotion very few young men would 

pay. Yet old Martin is anything but grateful, | 
and grows every day more captious and queru- | 
lous, and will hardly let Madelon out of his sight. | 
There is one consolation—with all Seth's watch- 
ing, many things transpire in the house without 
his knowledge, Old Martin’s daily luxuries, and 
Austell’s one visit, are among the number; also, 
perhaps, Leah's nocturnal gossip with her master, 
which now is not at nine by the clock, but after 
Badger is safe in his own room for the night. 

So the monotonous life has somewhat changed 
in the Priory, since tho heir has chosen to take up 
his abode there; the heir, whose desire is not now 
to ignore Madelon. He no longer urges Leah to 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
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* Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1876, 
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get rid of her. Occasionally, when Madelon hay 
encountered him on the stairs, or elsewhere oy 
of Mr. Boscawen’'s ken, Seth has ventured some 
pleasant*remark, and has tried to stop her, againg 
her will, for more reasons than the Cornish one of 
ill-luck attending a meeting on the stairs. 

To-day she has stolen out of the house eap. 
tiously, lest he should see and join her, as he has 
more than once, to the abrupt ending of her walk. 
Out here, there is freedom for the chijld. Ny 
stupid reading, nor more stupid letter-writing. 
no querulous questions to answer; no arithmetic 
to puzzle over, nor more puzzling task of striving to 
please where pleasure has long been an unknowy 
quantity. And, best of all, no Badger hard by, 
watching her, The only glance she meets here is 
asharp one from a red-legged partridge dodging 
behind a mow, caught thus at thieving his even. 
ing meal from the scattered grain upon the 
ground, And instead of the old man’s quavering 
voice, or Badger’s lately smoothened tones witha 
sound of treachery beneath, there is the whisper. 
ing meeting of the two brooks which bound this 
wedge of cultivable land; and over yonder in the 
neighboring field, the swish-swish of the reaping. 
hooks, while the reapers pass on through heavy- 
headed, nodding grain, and the binders follow, 
and sheaves are built up with a brandish of the 
wooden forks into great arish-mows. 

The field where Madelon is sauntering by the 
hedge has been reaped the first. All about her 
stand these arish-mows, great cones a dozen feet 
in height, with the heads of the stalks turned in- 
ward, secure from the rains, the regular allowance 
of which to the county, as the saying goes, isa 
shower for every weekday, two for Sunday. The 
girl has her view as much narrowed by those 
yellow cones, as if among the towans just across 
the brook; but there is a breezy stir in the July 
| evening air; there is a soft gradual drawing back 
| of long sunset bars of gold and flame from before 
| the pearly cloud-gates that shut in the heaven- 
‘blue; and suddenly a twitter in the overtopping 








cloud-land, where she has been building a fine 
eastle for herself, instead of a house in which a 
mortal could conveniently dwell. Everything 


| evil is to end, everything good is to begin, the day 


Austell comes back. But how shall she tell him 
she has learned in so short a time to love him? 

A corn-field is not illimitable, and old Martin is 
not famous for the size of his crops. Madelon has 
reached the end of her path; has reached a sharp 
turn in the irregular, high hedge, thickset with 
thorn and hazel trees, and all tangled up with 
blackberry and wild rosebushes which would be 
a blemish in the eye of acareful farmer, The girl 
is looking at them admiringly, leaning to do so 
against a granite rock, that crops out breast-high 
from the stubble, and has been left undisturbed 
at this end of the field, because, for all its mossy 
covering, it bears a tolerably clear hoof-mark of a 
certain war-horse of King Arthur’s, which has 
left like prints on more than one rock on this 
coast. Madelon leans rather irreverently across 
the impress, to reach out for a long spray from the 
hedge-row, if she may softly gather it without 
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disturbing yonder bright-eyed squirrel peering | 
yound at her as he fancies himself hidden behind 
the forked limb in the hazel-tree. He does not | 
seem in the least afraid of her; he is looking at 
her quite in a friendly way—when, suddenly, 
there is a glancing turn of the little brown head, a 
whisk of the bushy tail, and he is gone. 


Madelon turns her head also, her expression | 
Yes, she | 


quickly changing to one of vexation. 
might have known it. Whatdumbcreature ever did 
not shan him ?—from any stray dog that chanced 
to wander into the townplace, to the boldly greedy 
sparrows that would flutter down there to share 
Leah’s bounty of crumbs to the chickens which 


that Maister Seth’s visit lasts so over long. 


standing there, watuhing her? 

The girl has no idea what a quaint little picture 
she makes, with the skirt of her white dress 
caught up to hold the scarlet poppies and blue 
cornflowers she has gathered in the shelter of the 
hedge. The wind has tossed a ragged garland of 
the same across her shoulder, from the broad hat 
she has pushed back until it hangs by its ribands 
round her throat, and leaves the rough brown hair 
to be bronzed by the level sunset, which glows in 
her eyes, too, as she lets fall her flowers; and 
stands up, 

“What atime you have been coming over the 
field,’ is Badger’s greeting, as their eyes meet, 
“T began to think you had turned back.’ 

“ And if I had?” 

“T would not have met you.” 

“You certainly would not, if I had had the 


slightest intimation that you were here,’’ returns | 


Madelon, with not a little irritation. 


“T believe you.; You are not a girl to meeta} 


fellow half-way. You prefer his taking some 
trouble about you.”’ 

“Oh, no, there you are wrong. It would not 
be worth his while to take the smallest trouble for 


me, I assure you,”’ she answers, with an assump- | 


tion of humility. 

“There, there may be a difference of opinion,”’ 
returns Seth, quite coolly. ‘I never had much 
fancy for girls,’ he goes on to explain, ‘ One 
never can tell what they put on, and what really 
belongs to them. They are in keeping with their 
fashions: one can’t say what is art, and what is 
nature.” 

Madelon makes no reply to this remark of Seth's, 
She understands very little of what he is pleased 
to call girls. Louise is the only one she has 
known intimately, and Louise answers to his de- 
scription, 

‘Now you, on the contrary, one can compre- 
hend very easily,’ he resumes, ‘ You don’t care 
in the least to hide what you feel or think.”’ 

“Then you must be very dull this evening, not 
to see that I am in haste, and would like you to 
let me pass,”’ 

She has made one or two ineffectual efforts to do 
this: but he is standing straight in the opening 
into the next field, whence the distant friendly 
harvest-sounds come out to her, The stile, which 
after the custom of the country is formed of bars 
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| himself is not so easy. 
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of granite laid in gridiron fashion on the ground, 
would have offered no obstacle to her, but that 
Badger’s foot rests on the nearest bar. 

“You don’t think I mean to give in, in that 
way ?’’ he answers, with alaugh. ‘ After waiting 
half an hour, I intend to say what I came for.”’ 

“Then be quick,’’? Madelon rejoins, uncivilly. 
“T can’t abide standing.” 

He does not hurry in the least, even after this 
exhortation. Indeed, he finds it rather difficult 
to explain what he wishes. Not that he is in any 
doubt as to what he has to say ; but that to express 
Madelon, standing there 
impatiently pulling off the petals of the sweet 


cannot always be kept in the background, now | wild roses in the hedge, does not give him any 
She | 


might have known: but since when has he been 


assistance. If she would but speak! But no, 
she stands obstinately silent, destroying the roses. 
Bluntness may answer his purpose, as well as 
honeyed words, At any rate, it must; for he has 
none of the latter at his command. 

‘Have you no idea,” he asks, drawing near to 
Madelon, ‘‘indeed, don’t you know perfectly 
well, what has kept me here for the last month?” 

“Oh, yes,’’ nodding her head in an emphatic 
way doubly assuring. ‘“ Both Leah and I have 
had a very strong suspicion as to what has kept 
you. You are afraid that Mr. Boscawen may 
change his mind as to his will, if you go away. 

As Madelon gives this opinion of hers, there is 


} : ’ . 
|a sudden gleam of anger in the man’s eyes, which 


|might have frightened a less timid person. It 


may be, she is not looking at him. 

“Tt is not that,’ he says, with a rough laugh. 
‘*T am not in the least anxious about old Martin’s 
money. I thought you were sharper than you 
are, or at least honester, and would acknowledge 
| what you know very well—that it is you who keep 
| me here.”’ 
| “I! There is infinite scorn in the monosyl- 
llable. ‘I am dull indeed, for I never dreamed of 
| such a thing.” 
| ‘Well, you may now, as I tell you so myself.”’ 
| ‘But I do not believe it,’ says Madelon, pas- 
| sionately. ‘““Why, every word and look I have 
| given you, have said as plainly as they could, that 
I wished you away.”’ 
| ‘]t was very civil in you, and has not availed 
much, since I am.here,’’ returns Seth, curtly. 

‘Of course it has not availed. When did you 
ever care for what any one felt or said ?”’ 

“But I do care a great deal for what you feel. 
/On my soul I do! See here, Madelon—” 

“Why do you call me by my name? How dare 


you—”’ 
“Bah!’’ he interrupts, losing patience. ‘* What 


does it matter? But it makes very little difference 
to me what I call you now, Itis the name you 
will bear in future, that has any interest for me.”’ 

“Then I will not keep you in the slightest sus- 
pense as to that—”’ 

‘Oh, of course, you are going to live and die an 
old maid,” he interrupts, with a laugh. ‘ All 
girls have that intention, until they are asked to 
change their minds, and then they do so quickly 
enough.,”’ 

“If you know so well what I am going to say,”’ 
| returns Madelon, brusquely, ‘* why should you be 
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a @ ceed 
at the trouble of speaking to me? I never in-| “If you mean, spoken as you have; I say no, 
tended to declare I would be an old maid; for | Never.” 
there is nothing farther from the truth.” “Tt is of no importance how he spoke, Has }y 


” 


“T am glad to hear you say so,” returns Seth, | ever told you he loves you?” 
laughing. ‘What I am anxious to urge upon; Has he ever told her so? Madelon cannot ro. 
you, is to change your name. Badger is not a| member that he ever has, so is silent. 
pretty one, but it is not a bad one, and you are| “Perhaps I can put it in another way,” says 


welcome to it.” | Seth, smiling. ‘Has he ever asked you to loyo 
“Thank you. But I am not in the least in want | him?” 

of a name.”’ | “ Yes,’’ she answers, decidedly and promptly, 
“You ought to be, then,” is the rough answer.| ‘Oh, that is his little game! Of course, there 


“For very few people know whether you have | was nothing said of marrying.” 
one or no. And to have a husband who would} “That is just what he did speak of.” 
take good care of you—” |} “And you answered—?”’ 
““T haven’t the slightest desire to be taken care | «6 Nothing.” 
on?’ This with a little nod, as much as to say: What 
“And I will be kind to you,” Seth continues, | would you give to know the whole? 
net heeding her remark, “ And will give youall| ‘Nothing! And he was content? Well, cer. 
you wish for, and you shall have as much money | tainly he is not ardent.” 
as you care to spend,” | “That is all you know about it,” returns Made- 
“But I can do perfectly well without your kind- | lon, flushing under the imputation that Austell is 
ness,” Madelon answers, promptly. ‘ And as to} not ardent. “ He has given me time to think of it,” 
your money, I could never use it; for, to tell you “ Will it take you long to decide?”’ 
the truth, I do not like in the least the way you “No, I have decided already. I will marry him 
get it." /if he wishes,” answers the girl, with the direct- 
“Bah, what do you understand about it?’ he | ness of one who finds herself cornered, 
begins, roughly; then adds, with a quick change} How hot her cheeks are, suddenly! She is 
both in voice and manner: ‘It is difficult for | turning aside, putting up her hands to them in- 
some men to say just what they wish to say. At| voluntarily, when Seth Badger stops her. 
least I find itso. And most girls see what a man “Stay, Madelon,”’ he says, alinost fiercely, com- 
means, and manage to give him a little help—more | ing forward and placing a hand on both her shoul- 
than he needs, often, But, as I told you before, jders, “You shall not decide before you know 
you are not like any other girl I ever met. Per-| what I am offering. It is not the puny love that 
haps if you were, I never would have thought of| Austell Boscawen might give you. If I could, | 
you twice.” would willingly lay my heart at your feet, and let 
To this, Madelon makes no answer. She has | you trample upon it if it so pleased you.” 
come to the conclusion that if Seth has the con- It is either his touch, or the slighting mention 
versation his own way, he will arrive at a speedier | of Austell’s name, which angers her beyond all 
end. control. She throws back her head, and looks 
“If you are waiting for me to say I love you, I unflinchingly into his fierce, eager face, and says 
can say I do, truly enough,’”’ he adds, abruptly, | distinctly, as if weighing each word: “If your 
coming a step or two nearer, and speaking much | heart were lying at my feet, I would trample 
more softly and eagerly. upon it, I would crush it as I would any other bad 
“ But I am not waiting for you to say anything, | thing that has the power to do an injury.” 
only to let me pass.” His fingers tighten on her shoulders as she 
“One moment, first,’ half-earelessly, as it| speaks, and in his passion he cannot forbear to 
seems, “Since you are so well supplied with | give her a slight shake, which, when he releases 
names, it follows that one has been offered you?” | her, sends her reeling back against the hedge. No 
She does not answer, until he repeats his ques-| doubt, he is ashamed of his, violence, for he 





tion. | answers her with far less anger than perhaps her 
“What can it possibly matter to you?” she | stinging words deserve. 

asks, roused by his peremptory tone. | “You are not over wise to treat an honest con- 
“More to him and to you, perhaps, than to me,” | fession of love in that fashion. If you were not 

answers Seth, with a threat in his voice, | such a child, you would know better than to 


“T have never discovered that he is a coward,” | insult a man who pays you the compliment of 
returns Madelon, calmly. asking you to marry him.” 
“And yet it must be for his sake that you avoid| “It is not much of a compliment, when a girl 
answering my questions,” | shows im every way that she dislikes him. If I 
* Ask on.” were a baby, I could understand so much,” 
“You promise to give true answers?” Madelon answers, contemptuously. 
“Only cowards speak untruths,”’ she replies,| ‘‘ You would understand nothing about it, unless 
looking at him. }some one gave you lessons in love-making. A 
“Girls are safer when they are timid.” | girl does not know what a lover means, until 
Madelon turns away, ‘I see you really do not | some one has made love to her. Is it Austell Bos- 
wish to ask any question.” | cawen, with his fine-gentleman ways, who ‘has 
“Do I not? Well, I will try again. Has any | been teaching you?” Seth asks, covering his 
one ever made love to you?” | anxiety with a sneer. 
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“ Austell Boscawen is far too much of a gentle- 
man to hurt a woman, if that is what you mean 
py fine ways, 
“It is plainly to be seen what your wife has to 
expect ; and if I ever meet the girl who is fool | 
nough to think of marrying you, I shall give her 
a warning.” 

“Do so,’ Seth says coolly. “It is just as well 
for her to beware of thwarting me.” 

Then coming closer to her, and speaking in a 
low, rapid tone: ‘*Has Austell Boscawen ever 
made love to you?” 

“ And if he has?” 

“ You mean to marry him?” 

For all her blushing, she has lifted her glance 
straightway, in unconscious defiance, to Seth ; but 
itis not, after all, his face she sees, but Austell’s. 
If it were not for the glamor in her eyes, she 
might have had some hint of the sharp, fierce 
pang which for an instant spreads a dark flush 
over this man’s features, and, dying out, leaves 
them more set and sullen than before. That 
instant, there is silence; he has only moved to set 
his heel on a beetle laboring clumsily across the 
path to which his gaze has fallen. Then he raises 
his head, and looks coolly at Madelon. 

“ And if you do not see fit to change your mind. 
Girls are proverbs for fickleness, I do not despair 
of you yet.”’ 

“Do you not? Do you mean that for my con- 

solation? Perhaps you will let me pass you, now 
that you have learned so much, and have robbed | 
me of my walk, Mr. Boscawen must be needing 
me.” : 
But he does not move, but says: ‘‘ No matter 
about old Martin. He can have you when he 
pleases; whereas I seldom see you but in his 
presence,”’ 

There is an insolence in his voice, which may 
well startle Madelon ; but, if so, she does not show 
it. She only moves off a little farther from him, 
out of the angle of the hedge. Her quick glance 
has caught a thin space between the hazels there; | 
and before he is aware of her intention, she gathers | 
her dress about her and throws herself into the 
gap. There is the sound of the yielding branches, 
a sharp, impatient rending as the thorny rose- 
boughs catch at her white gown, and then a brush- 
ing among the leaves, as if a hunted animal were 
running along by the other side of the hedge. 
And Seth Badger draws back slowly from the 
stile, knowing very well that it is useless to go in 
pursuit, for Madelon must be already in view of 
the harvesters, 

Madelon only stops running when presently 


she has passed round a small colony of wigwam- | 


looking arish-mows, and catches sight of the band 
of laborers gathered in the middle of the field. 

So, then, the reaping is all over; they are “‘ cut- 
ting the neck” of the harvest. The Cornish girl 
is at no loss for the meaning of that circle of 
reapers and binders, of men and women, forming 
the ring about that flower-decked handful of ears 
of wheat left standing, bound together, in the 
midst. Hats off, and swaying slowly to and fro, 
they move around it, crying out, ‘‘ The neck! the 


monotone into the incomprehensible and wilder 
shout, ‘‘We yen!’ as the inside reaper lays his 


” answers Madelon, with passion. | stroke to the neck of this last sheaf. ‘‘ We end,”’ 


perhaps the cry originally meant; for the harvest 
is ended. 

Madelon hurries on, with just one glimpse of 
the bright scene. The flush of the clouds over- 
head; the long glint of the sunset through the 
westward-opening combe, aslant upon the field ; 
the mows of yellow grain ; the shouting harvesters, 
among whom here and there a girl has stuck a 
cornflower posy in the crossing of the kerchief on 
her breast, by way of preparation for the merry- 
making which should follow the crying of the 
neck—all these cannot quite make Madelon forget 
the hunted feeling with which she broke through 
the hedge into the field; and she makes little 
pause until she has passed the stile upon the 
opposite side, has crossed the bridge over the 
brook, and is among the towans ranged along the 
other bank up to the Priory gate. 

Leah is at the well facing the road; and when 
she catches sight of the small figure hurrying 
along it, she shakes her head forebodingly. 

“It be bad luck to come back the path you 
went,’”’ she remarks, glancing up from the bucket 
she is lifting, as Madelon stands beside her. 

“Tt is worse luck to meet Seth Badger in your 
path,’’ replies Madelon. 

‘*Maister Seth! What has he been saying to 
you, to set your face aflame?’ asks Leah, sus- 
piciously. 

“Saving? What could he say that was plea- 
sant? I ran all across the corn-field to get rid of 
him.”’ 

‘*He be a rough fellow to deal with. And I'd 
not get his ill will, if I were you. That I 
wouldn’t,’”’ cautions Leah. 

But Madelon breaks in, evasively: “‘So, Aunt 
Leah, you know they are crying the neck, and 
you have the bucket of water all ready to souse 
the reaper who brings the neck in? And I hope 
you have a great smoking-hot currant-cake ready, 
too, and the tankard of ale, and everything just 
as they used to have at Dinglefield for the har- 
vesters.”* 

“Indeed, then, cheeld, there'll be no nonsense 
about here this time, I promise ’ee. Why, Mais- 
ter Seth’s back be only just turned on us, and do 
’ee think if one of my currant-cakes were smok- 
ing on the brandice, he'd not scent it out? Na. 
‘Give the lads something for half-pinting at the 
inn, and the maids for Goldsinney Fair to-mor- 
row, if they can get the lads to take them so far; 
and don’t ’ee ha’ anny harvest-supper here while 
Maister Seth be about,’ says the maister to me; 
though he do hold to the old customs above a bit. 
But see there, cheeld vean, it be go one and come 
another, like Punch and Judy in the poppet-show ; 
and I do believe as the maister’s the man as pulls 
the strings. Maister Seth gone off on*business 0’ 
the maister’s, so he said; and do but see who be 
coming in yonder at the gate !’”’ 

Madelon is in the act of lifting the bucket to 
earry in-doors for the old woman, as she has done 
ere now. Leah should have waited a moment 
longer before this last remark of hers; for the girl 
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has set the bucket down hastily, and hurries across | 


the town-place, to the gate. 
She has caught sight of Austell. 


him. 

She catches her first view of him just where he 
last waved her a good-bye. He is not looking for 
her, and comes up tho road slowly, at a very dif- 
ferent from the rapid rate at which he went away. 
But then he had the eight miles before him to 
make, all the way to Truro, 
and letting his horse choose his own pace; but he 
starts a little, when he sees Madelon at the gate, 
and hastily dismounts to meet her. 

* Austell,’’ she says, before he can open the 
difficult old gate, “will you be amgry with me? 


I have told Mr. Badger you intend to marry me.” | 


“Told Badger!’ Austell says, in surprise, 
adding: ‘“‘I am sorry to find you so confidential 
with him.” 

She lifts up her small, flushed face, like that of 
any scolded and repentant child. 

“*T didn’t mean to be,” she says, simply. “ But 
he seemed to think you didn’t care forme. So I 
told him.” 


“Naughty little disobedient girl!’ says Aus- 


tell, smiling down, in spite of himself, into the | 


upturned face, and catching both small hands, of 
which she has offered him neither, her only greet- 
ing having been that hurried confession, But 
presently he adds more gravely: ‘* How did Bad- 
ger come to ask such questions ?”’ 

*“*He wanted to marry me himself. 
him. Was I wrong?” 

“Of course not. It was your secret as well as 
mine. Only I wish you to avoid Badger. I told 
you so when I last saw you.” 

He wonders if Seth Badger has discovered 
Madelon’s parentage, and bears him a grudge for 
forestalling hii. 

“Never fear. 
answers, siniling. 


So I told 


I shall not seek him,’’ Madelon 
“So you will take the girl,” old Martin says, 
when, half an hour afterwards, Austell and he 


are closeted together. ‘* You might do w6rse, you 
know, though she is her father’s child, and a 
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He is riding now, | 





et, 


“Seth Badger would have had no trouble 
There are not many girls who would fly into his 


She would fain ugly face,’ old Martin says, speaking from his 
speak to him first; for she has something to tell | 


|} own limited knowledge, and meaning to speak the 
| truth. 

| Austell makes no answer; and the old man and 
| the young one digress to other topics, until Lea) 
shows Mr. Roscarrock into the room ; when there 
is a talk over business, and the signing of papers, 
and the need of from all of which, 
Leah thinks the maister has made another will, 

Madelon flutters about, from her room to the 
kitchen. She knows that neither lover nor guar- 
dian wants her when talking over business :mat- 
ters. In her restlessness, she is at times glad to 
exchange a word with Leah. 

“What ails ’ee that you be like a hen on a hot 
girdle?”’ asks Leah. ‘* Beeause Maister Austel] 

ha’ come to see the maister, what be that to 
you?” 

““Nothing,”’ Madelon answers, demurely, and 
goes up-stairs again. 
| But Austell’s visit is very much to the child, 
} and she has begun to feel uneasy. What has old 
Martin Boseawen to do with Anustell’s love- 
making? Surely it is too soon for the signing of 
any business papers with which she has any con- 
jeern. That all comes just before the marriage 
ceremony. She has read novels enough to know 
iso much, 

“Tt is all right? You wish, yourself, to marry 
}me?” she asks Austell, when he comes to say 
| good-bye; for old Martin has speeded the parting 
| guest most unceremoniously, being fearful that 
Seth will return and meet him. 

| “Have you any doubts as to my willingness?” 
jasks Austell. 

Indeed, he is quite ready strongly to asseverate 
his desire; for since everything is arranged, and 
he knows himself, as a Boscawen should be, 
master of Boscawen Priory, he is much better 
content than while in the unsettled state of coming 
to a determination in his own mind. 

His question does not seem to Madelon to need 
an answer. She does not look round at him, but 
stretches out her hand again to his horse, with 


| 
| 
witnesses 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





woman into the bargain, I was pretty sure of 
your consent, and so got rid of Seth, who sticks 
by me like a burr. Roscarrock will be here pre- 
sently, and the land will be safein your possession, | 
so that Seth can’t lay his big hands upon it. Have | 
you spoken to Madelon ?” 

Yes,” answers Austell; though to be exact, he | 
might have said she had spoken to him. ‘ Made- 
lon is willing.” 

“Of course. Girls are always ready for mar- | 
riage. That's a fool’s paradise, you know. I'll 
put her money into Roscarrock’s hands to take 
care of for her. Ill trust neither you nor Seth 
with it, and’she shall have it, marry whom she will: 
I wish I dared tell her she’s my own grandchild. 
Eh, but she’s a proud little vixen, and you'll have | 
to bring her down a peg or two.” 

“T never found her unmanageable,” Austell | 
says, with truth. ‘She is occasionally a little 
difficult, but not often.” 





| 


another of the lumps of sugar she has coaxed away 
from Leah. For it is at the gate he finds her, 
mounted on the second bar, with one arm holding 
by the gate-post, and the other laid across the 
horse’s neck, brought thus on a level with her— 
the bridle having, on his master’s arrival, been 
flung over the gate-post. That master swings 
himself over the gate as he has done before, with- 
out disturbing Madelon’s position; and so stands 
face to face with her. When he sees for the first 
time that she has been crying. 

**Madelon !’’ 

She imperils her balance on the rickety bar, by 
withdrawing her hand from the post just to brush 
it over the tell-tale eyes. And then she looks 
across into his distressed face with a determined 
little laugh, 

“T thought it was so dusk, you wouldn’t see I 
was so silly.” 

““Now, vou are silly. Why should you wish 
me not to know what troubles you?” 
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She just puts her head down on the horse’s 
neck, and hides her face from him there. 

“Is it any wonder I was crying? I hate Bos- 
cawen Priory—I hate old Martin—I love Dingle- 
field —’’ 

“And me? Now, Madelon, you must positively | 
add that, else your speech does not balance at all | 
well. And you have really never said you loved | 
me—at least I don’t think you have yet told me 
whether you found the attempt too difficult?’ 

He has begun eagerly enough, and is not over- 
pleased by the serie little laugh that breaks 
through her tears as the girl lifts her face, 

“Oh, there are so many things to love at Dingle- 
field; it isn’t a bit hard to balance my hate. Why, 
here’s Prince Geraint—and I don't believe you’ve 
given him one single lump of sugar since I’ve 
been away! See how he looks up at me, and 
twitches that ear round; he knows the salt-and- 
gugar’s worth of my affection.” 

“T believe you are a piskie, Madelon, you are 
always laughing.” 

She shakes her head rather soberly. 

“Not now. Why, you wouldn't know me here. 
How should I laugh? With old Leah, who holds 
all such levity reprehensible in a young maid? 
and at her, would be quite impious, since she has 
been converted, and sees a shining light about 
herself often and often when she’s moving about 
in the dark, Glow-worms, I tell her; for how is 
any one to know what is crawling and creeping 
about this damp old place? And as for old Mar- | 
tin Boscawen—”’ 

“ Well, as for old Martin Boscawen ?” 

The child puts up her arms above her head, 
with a long sigh of weariness. Then she catches | 
herself in the act of falling, but does not laugh 
this time. ’ 

“When I'm good, he just tires me to death. 
When I’m wicked—ah me, it is so hard, so hard | 
to bear his exactions, and his sneers, and his 
tempers. And he says,” lowering her voice, “he 
says he'll never let me go away so long as he} 
lives! Do you think I ought to want him to live 
very long, Austell ?”’ 

“Good Heavens, Madelon !” 

“Well, [don’t always. There, now,” nodding 
her head audaciously at him. 

Austell stares at her speechlessly. He is too} 
preoecupied with the thought of the old man’s | 
secret relationship to her, to take note of the daring | 
smile which she just keeps back from breaking | 
all over her face. Besides, the twilight has now 
80 deepened, that it is easier to judge by words | 
than by sight. 

“A helpless old man like that,” he begins. | 
(How unfortunate that old Martin will persist | 
in making a secret where no secret ought to! 
he f) 

“Ts he helpless?” with another audacious little 
nod, “When any one can go on, and on, and on, 
thrusting pin-pricks into vou in every direction, | 
till the poor little body of your self-love is just | 
bristling all over like a porcupine, do you call that | 
helpless?’’ And then, turning grave on a sudden: | 
“Austell, Austell, it is very real; I’m growing 
very wicked; I get desperate. I have dreadful | 





thoughts sometimes, 


|of more coming. 
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I used not to be so very 
bad at Dinglefield.” 
“Poor child! Poor little Madelon !”’ 


What can he say more to comfort her? He can 


put his arm about her, to steady her, when she 


has stretched her hands out with that imploring, 
helpless gesture, which speaks with her words. 
He may wish that with a touch to her hand, and 


a word in her ear, he could have her up behind 


him on his horse, as a lover of the olden time 
might have had. Butin point of fact, he knows 
that old Martin can keep her as long as he will— 
or at least for the next five years to come. And 
yet, some how, the girl is comforted. 

* Don’t let Seth Badger make any more love to 
you,”’ Austell says presently, gathering up Prince 
Geraint’s bridle from the keeping of the gate-post. 
* That is my perquisite now, and I will have no 
one interfering with me.”’ 

‘* Have no fear,” answers Madelon. ‘ Mr. Seth’s 
love-making is not of the pleasantest. Only,’’ she 
adds to herself, under her breath, with a little toss 
of her head, “I am not in the least afraid of him.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
Over life’s shore the gray death-mists are stealing, 
Ghostly in shapes that flit here and sweep there, 
Now and again drift asunder, revealing 
Where the dark river lies crouched in his lair, 
Crouching, and peering with basilisk flashes, 
In and out slyly, the reed-stems amid— 
Biding his hour, while not a wave plashes, 
Hungry-voiced, warning where here he lies hid— 
Lurking wide-eyed, 
Reaching, and grappling, aneath ihe smooth tide. 


7 A, na, never a fair-maid shall Maister 
| \ Seth be eating in this house,’’ declares 
Leah, turning over on the coals one of 
those lean and wrinkled dried fish here compli- 
mented with that name. ‘“ For he ha’n’t a bit of 
conscience about eating en, not he; he'd as like 
as not begin eating every one from the head down- 
wards, for all my telling en that be the way to 
bring ill luck and turn the heads o’ the fish away 
from thegeasts. But the fishing’s rare and lucky 
this year; So I hear, and we're like to get pilchards 
a penny a dozen.” 

“That be what ‘folk say. There were a brave 
eatch at St. Ives t’other week when I were there, 
and for all the cellars were close packed, such an- 
other squeaking in en as never were—the fish 
erying for more; and you Know that be the sign 
, And— Be that Missy? for I 
hear a step.” 

Madelon has stopped short in the doorway, at 
the sound of voices. To be sure, Seth Badger 
went out some hours ago, and did not say when 
he would return; but he is never long away. 
This time, however, it is the true Cornish drawl 
that the girl hears; and where the ruddy glow of 
the fire drives the early twilight from about the 
hearth, she sees, seated in one of the state arm- 
chairs there, the only one among Leah’s rare 
visitors, who is always sure of welcome at the 
hands of that uncertain dame. 

For Uncle Saundry Lenine always brings, for 
bite or sup or seat in the warm chimney-corner, 
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ample repayment in the shape of current notes of 
Perranzabullo parish, of Pydar Hundred, and, in- 
deed, of well nigh the whole county. His pale, 
bleared eyes, which he has turned sightlessly to 
the door, at sound of a new step there, have been 
long past seeing anything happening round him ; 


nevertheless, he has an amdzing fund of all the | 


daily gossip, besides a store of stories, songs and 
legends of the olden time, 
*droll-tellers’’ has passed away, ere Madelon’s | 
remembrance, all but one or two; but this blind | 
old man, with his shrewd, kindly face, ruddy and | 
wrinkled beneath the frosty pow, and his still | 
strong, though stooping figure, conveniently bent 

for the frequent burdens he must shoulder, keeps | 
some trait of that vanished class of strolling min- 
strels, story-tellers and news-mongers, as they | 
kept some trait of the ancient bards who went | 
before. As once for the droll-teller, the chimney | 
stool is ready for old Saundry, and a welcome for | 
his song, or tale, or gossip, whether he but pause 

in plodding to and fro behind his rough, light- 

haired donkey; or in autumn drive up with his 

small cart laden with the sea-sand from the towans, 

triturated shells sold to the farmers for a top- 

dressing to their fields; or whether, as now, he | 
comes in his character of travelling “ tinkeard,”’ | 
which is proven by a mended pot and pan or | 
two, catching the firelight at his feet, while he | 
leans back in his arm-chair, having finished his 
work, 

“ Be that missy ?—for I hear a step,’’ he says. 

“Why, how do you do, Uncle Saundry ?”’ cries | 
Madelon, coming in. She has seen him two or| 
three times at Lostwithiel and Dinglefield, which | 
are rather out of his beat, however. ‘** Which way | 
have you come?”’ she asks, immediately thinking | 
of where she has seen him before, 

“Not Lostwithiel way this time, missy,’ he | 
says, getting upon his feet, and giving a pull to his 
forelock, by way of obeisance. “I have been | 
back and forth over the country a bit, a-mending 
of my tins, afore the sea-sand carrying begins; | 
for then, if the mending ben’t all done, I’m like a 
toad under a harrow, I don’t knaw.gyhich ’ee | 
course to steer. But it be a brave bit sifice I last | 
saw you, missy; and it ’tweren’t here, as I ever 
expected to.”’ 

“ Yes,”’ Madelon returns, with an unconscious 
sigh; for who knows so well, how long, how long 
the time has been? “ But sit down, Uncle Saun- | 
dry; I’ve just come in for Mr, Boscawen’s tea, if | 
Aunt Leah has it ready.” 

“Ay, ay,’ grumbles the old woman, as she | 
stoops over the hearth. ‘It be always ‘ Leah— | 
Leah,’ day in, day out. I'd need ha’ the help of a | 
dozen brownies working for me unbeknownst, to 
win through all’s expected of me. Maybe you'll 
be pleased to wait till I take up the clouted 
cream ?”’ 

The girl flushes a little angrily, and turns to the | 
old man. 

“You were speaking of the pilchard-fishing | 
when I came in,’ she says. ‘“ Does it put some- | 
thing in your pouch, too?” | 

* Na, na, I’n gien up all that, some time agone, | 
mistress, Not but what nows and thens I take 


The tribe of Cornish 


| and the strange sights, and the queer ways, 


; eer 
| my pennyworth o’ sea on some fine day, just ty 
|’mind me o’ old times. Eh, but it be main good 
| just to feel the wind amd the salt spray in your 
| face the old way, and knaw as the old sea be just 
the same, for all the changes coming and going up 
| and down i’ the earth.”’ 
“I did not know you were ever a sailor, Uncle 
| Saundry.”’ 

‘Eh, young mistress, ‘tis ‘a bit o’ annything, | 
been in my day, afore my eyes gien out. On thy 
water, or under the water, in ships or mines, I ha 
tried ’most everything; but a sailor’s life’s the 
best still, to my thinking. Eh, but the stirring 
times it sees,’ chuckles the old man, leaning for- 
ward on the arms of his chair, rubbing his hands 
together in the fire-glow, and turning his sightless 
eyes toward the same glow, as if he sees there the 
scenes whereof he speaks. 

The girl has perched herself quietly on a corner 
of the table opposite, her eyes fixed on him in 
expectancy; for a question thrust in might break 
the thread of his reminiscences, as well as a moye- 
ment toward that fellow arm-chair on the other 
side of the hearth might bring some jarring in- 
terruption from Leah, who is bustling backwards 
and forwards over there, between the fire, the 
dresser and the pantry. Madelon judges rightly 
that, left to himself, he will soon be bringing to 
light those pictures out of the past. 

“‘ First, there be the winter mackerel-fishing, off 
Plymouth; then the herrings in June, off the 


| north of Ireland; and back to Cornwall again, for 


the pilchards ; and a tween whiles off to the French 
It be above a bit o’ the world, a chap sees, 
flitting to and fro i’ that fashion. And the storms, 
Eh, 
but some o’ the fisher lads, they were none o’ the 
quietest, in the old days, and manny’s the serape— 
you never heard o’ the King o’ Prussia, did ’ee, 
missy ?’’ 

“The King of Prussia?’’ repeats Madelon, won- 
dering what king could have had to do with Cor- 
nish fisheries, and whether this old man is going 
to convict her of shameful ignorance, as once it 
was Louise's province to do. 

“ Ay, ay, missy, the King o’ Prussia. Folk gave 
en that name, ‘cause o’ his having a look about en 
o’ the King of Prussia, so I'n heard; and Prussia 
Cove, it be called after en. There were above a 
bit o’ fair-trading done i’ his day, and the channels 
cut in the hard rock o’ the eove show where the 
boats slipped in to unload, wi’ their ankers o’ 
spirits. He had cruel bad luck at last, the old 
King; but one while, he'd half the smuggling 
trade o’ the west. A bold fellow, he were. Why, 
one night, when his boats were hard pressed by 
the revenue-cutter, he’d some old cannon dragged 
to the brow o’ the cliff, and beat her off. And 
then to-morn, when back the cutter sniled, and 
cap’n came ashore wi’ some o’ his men, no cannon, 
but a bit o’ trampled heather could they find; and 
who should stroll out to meet en, but the King 
hissen, looking for all the world like a man as ha’ 
neither lost nor got, and a compleening to the 
cap’n for practising the cutter’s guns so near the 
shore o’ nights, and waking quiet folk out.o’ their 
sleep! That cap’n—he were a prying sort o’ chap, 
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always sneaking ashore—did ’ee ever hear how he 
came to be thrown over the cliff one night?” 

“Thrown over the cliff?’’ the girl cries, half 
eagerly, though with a shudder which returns as 
she stares at the cruel vld man, who rubs his 
hands together cheerily in the warmth of the fire- 
light, chuckling as he repeats: 

“Over the cliff—ay, ay. ’T'were a bit off from 
Prussia cove; a gusty night, wi’ ragged gray cur- 
tains o’ clouds flapping about the little round 
window as the moon had set there, to peep out o’, 
so fine and sly, by fits and starts, when the wind 
‘ud let her. A dim white line o’ surf lay far be- 


low, and the cliffs broke down to en, wi’ manny a | 


splintered rock and: crumbling crag. There were 
a boat to be in that night, and some two or three 
o’ the lads were stationed a-top the cliff to keep a 
sharp look-out, and signal to the boat in anny fear 
o' interruption. Well, i’ the midst, who should 
come sauntering along, prying and spying most 
like, but this same cap’n. Ina couple of shakes, 


the nearest furze-clump had turned into a man, | 


and the next rock into two more; and atween en 
the fellow were blindfolded and tied hand and 
foot. And, ‘ Over the cliff wi’ en!’ cried out one 
o' the lads; and ‘ Over the cliff wi’ en!’ cried out 
t'other.”’ 

Madelon edges off a little, watching the old fel- 
low with dilating eyes, and a flush on her brown 
cheek, as he sits chuckling over the murderous 
scene, 

““What could the poor wratch do? Past strug- 
gling, all bound as he were—what could he do, 
but beg and pray for mercy? But why should 
they hark to en? It be little enow mercy he 
showed the fair trade. So, blindfolded and bound, 
they pushed en, little by little, feet foremost over 
the verge of the oliff; till at last just his folded 
arms, bound so, rest on the crumbling edge. And 
so they leave en.”’ 

The child is standing before him, all flushed 
and quivering in her indignation. This reverend 
old man--—this hoary murderer—for his telling of 
this second story has betrayed his presence. 

“ Ho, ho, and so they leave en on the crumbling 
edge. And little by little, bit by bit, one heather- 
stalk gies way under his arms-weight, then an- 
other—he be slipping—he falls, feet foremost—”’ 

“Ah!” 

It is one gasp of horror, of indignant denuncia- 
tion. The old man does not heed it; he is leaning 
forward in the fire-glow, gloating over the mur- 
derous scene. 

** Bound fast, wi’ naught to grapple to—he falls— 
down, down—when all to once his feet touch 


| emanate, or carelessly ruffled, under bright or 
| windy skies, and seems to have no deep and 
| guiding current, until one tries to stem it, or 
| thinks to turn it easily aside, and finds he holds 
|it no more in his power, than the tide on which 
| the despot of old flung his fetters. 

| ‘One o’ they lads is a grass cap’n now in one o’ 
|the St. Enn’s mines, and another runs a little 
trading-boat—not a fair-trader now—across to the 
| French coast from Falmouth. They old days are 
| gone,” says the old man, half-regretfully. “I 
don’t say but it be far better so, and the folk 
| soberer and stiddier. The old sea’s a good cow 
yet, and ankers o’ brandy ben’t the best she 
}can let down for.the milking. A body may try 
|to make her let down too much, though, like the 
| pirate-wrecker o’ Tregaseal. Eh, but I mind his 
story well, for it were fresh in men’s mouths my 
| first year in Botallack mine. And let me tell ’ee, 
| missy, it ben’t lively working away there under 
| the sea, four hundred feet ’yond low-water mark, 
and wi’ not a score o’ feet atween you and the 
| thunder ©’ the tide, as rolls in overhead, till it 
| breaks again the eliff; and all the while you wi’ 
| that wrecker’s death-cry ringing i’ your ears, as 
| you’n heard it told last night when you came up 
|to grass, and looked across at the opposite cliff 
| where one time his cottage stood. Not but what 
| I still hold wi’ the old folk, as a wrecker ha’ the 
| best o’ rights to what the sea brings in for en to 
| seramble for and risk his life for, snatching it out 
from the stormy waves among the rocks; and, 
sure, ba’n’t I heard my fayther tell how parson in 
his time, once when a wreck were cried at the 
church-door, made excuse to stop his people till 
he could get down from the pulpit, and say: ‘ My 
| good friends, let us all start fair.’ But this pirate- 
wrecker, he'd no sense o’ what were fair or fitty ; 
he'd not wait for anny god-send fetched in by the 
sea, but it were even said of en as he’d tie up the 
foreleg o’ ’s donkey, wi’ a lantern to’s neck, and 
drive en along the cliff, so as the ships would take 
jen by the motion for the stern-light on another 
| vessel, and sail right in upon the rocks, where the 
}nointy old rascal, who’d been put ashore there 
from a Pirate-ship years agone, as being too evil 
even for the pirates, stood to make sure none 
escaped. But the time were to come when he’d 
not scrip the fate he’d made ready for other. One 
night (I mind well when first I heard it, for we'd 
| just come up out o’ the mine, and ‘twere night 
then, too, and the past roar o’ the waves overhead 
were still in my ears, wi’ the present roar o’ the 
waves as dashed and broke again’ the cliff where 
were the blackened ruins o’ the pirate’s hut), one 











somewhat. Somehow, he makes shift to tear the | night there were a strange hush in the air, all 


bandage off, I'll warrant; and he finds the mur- | about the cliff; and out of the hush a strange 
derous lads ha’ swung en over the brow of a shal-| voice, as seemed to make the still air all the 
low, turfy hollow, wi’ a good dozen yards o’ furze | stiller like, ‘The hour is come, but not the man,’ 
and heath atween en and the cliff’s brink.’ }it said. Three times it came and went; and then 

Madelon joins rather faintly in the laugh. Of| over the sea, i’ the broad track o’ moonshine, all 
course a man is braver than a girl; but in that | to once stood a black ship, where were naught an 
fall of just a yard or two, might not one die a) instant afore but the white, shining sea, And in, 
thousand deaths? She is sure the horror of it| and in she swept, all again’ wind and tide. And 
would have killed Aer. Madelon is not the first | the sea and the sky grew black as the grave about 
who has failed to know her own strength until | her, and she flapped her great black wings, like 
the time of trial, Many a character lies surface- | as the wings of a huge boding bird of evil. Closer 
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and closer she came in, driving again’ wind and hanging with its face to the wall. Can he be try. 
tide—under the cliff—till the cloud brooding over | ing to turn it over? E 
her, lapped itsen about the cottage, too. And| Perhaps she would not have been so sure of this, 
then a wild shriek, and a tongue o’ flame leaped | if it were not for his sudden guilty start and fuy. 
outen the cloud—and in,the sudden storm, the | tive glance round at her, as the door, which she 
ship drove out again to sea, Next morning, in| has left open behind her, swings to with a click, 
the blackened ruins o’ the hut, there lay the | He lowers his arm, and his stick falls to the floor. 
blackened corp o’ the old pirate. as if his effort, whatever it was, had exhausted q!| 

“And that were not the last. The neighbors | his strength. He turns his head, and says com. 
wanted to make sure again’ his coming back, and | plainingly, with an air of there being nothing un- 
put the body in a decent coffin, and got parson, who} usual about this movement of his: ‘ What a 
were a good hand at the devil, to bury en. But| time you have been! One would think there had 
the coffin were a light weight to carry to the| beena feast in preparation, instead of a simple cup 
church-yard; and well it might be, for there| of tea.” 
were a black pig trotting on ahind, as came! “TI had to wait for Leah to take up the clouted 
nobody knew where, and went nobody knew/ cream,” she answers him, keeping back any ex- 
when.” | pression of her surprise. And then she sets the 

Madelon gives a little shiver at the mysterious | little table in its wonted place beside the hearth, 
ending. and arranges the tray daintily upon it, before she 

* Oh, dear, I shall be afraid to stir out of this fire- | comes to him and lays her hand upon the back of 
light, Uncle Saundry, with black pigs and death-| his chair, to wheel it where he always chooses it 
ships lurking behind every corner of the stairs;|to stand. He does not intend her to take any 
and here is Leah with the tray! Why didn’t you | notice, she says to herself; even if she is right in 
tell me one of the old drolls less sad, or give me a/ supposing that he wishes to see the face of that 
merry song?’ picture, he will never bid her turn it. 

“Why, missy,’ the old man is reaching out So she is proportionately startled, when, she 
gropingly after the fiddle he has leaned against} having replaced his cushions and his foot-stool as 
the wall near his chair, “it’s proud I'd be, and| he would always have them, snuffed the one poor 
glad, if so be be you'd hark to one o’ the old] candle which is all he will burn during Seth Bad- 
songs.”’ ger’s prolonged stay, and preparing to pour out 

**Na,”’ breaks in Leah, who has come up, and is | his cup of tea, he says, with a sharp suddenness; 
standing with the tray in her hands, “the mais- | ‘* Yes—I could not do it—I must ask her—” 
ter’ll be all ready for his tea, and Miss Madelon| ‘Me, Mr. Boscawen?’’ with a slight pause, 
ben’t going to be bothered wi’ an old song now, | waiting for him to resume. Then, as he only 
when she can sing en for hersen so pretty as the} looks at her in a strange, helpless way: “Shall I 
little brown wren in the eaves. This way, Miss} turn it for you? You wish to see the face?” 
Madelon, vean, so as it'll not spill!’ “The face—it is you who will help me to that— 

Madelon lets the cajoling old woman place her | you—” 
hands under the tray, and moves away to the He has broken off uncertainly, as if he meant to 
tuning of the fiddle, smiling at the bit of flattery | add more. But Madelon does not wait for more. 
which Leah interposes to save herself the trouble | She has already mounted a table which stands in 
of mounting the stairs in the girl’s stead. the recess, and with some difficulty has turned the 

When Madelon opens that upper door, she stops | picture, sending down with the action a little 
short, with a great start that might have endan-| cloud of dust and cobwebs, which she brushes 
gered the tray she is carrying, if sheshad not| away gently with her handkerchief from the face 
caught it deftly. Then she comes in hurriedly, | of the picture. Then she goes into the inner room 
and sets her burden down upon the nearest table. | and brings out an old-fashioned candelabrum, and 

Mr. Boscawen gone—his chair moved from its} sets it, with the candles all lighted, on the table, 
station at the side of the hearth. What can be the} where the glow is thrown up on the canvas above. 
meaning of it all? | Itis with a strange feeling of reverence, as if she 

If both had vanished into thin.air, she could not! had kindled the tapers of a shrine, that she moves 
be more astonished than when she is fairly in the | away now, leaning on the back of the old man’s 
room, and catches sight of them. How did they | chair, and takes her first full look at what she has 
ever get across there? seen but indistinctly as yet, half through her 

It is not far, to be sure. But when one has been | haste, half through fear of seeming to be curious, 
used to wait on a helpless old man, no more moy-| in the old man’s eyes. 
ing of his own strength out of his customary! But itis a something softer than curiosity, which 
place, than the chair which fills that place, one| has prompted her movements throughout. Has 
may well be as*amazed as Madelon, to find that| the hard father relented at last? May it be hers 
chair and invalid have travelled across the room, | to help him to a loving recognition of the son he 
to the recess between two of the long rows of| has so long cast out of his memory? 
book-shelves, And the old man (howeverhemay| Her first glimpse of the portrait has shown her 
have contrived to wheel himself little by little | it is that of achild. A little, fair-haired lad, lean- 
over there, with the help of his stick,) is trying to| ing against a garden-bench, his’ chubby hands 
raise himself in his seat now, reaching up at arm’s- | fitting an arrow to a bow, while his frank, blue 
length with his stick, pushing it against the frame | eyes look up from his work, straight at the two 
of that picture which Madelon has seen only| who are surveying him. He might have beena 
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aii 
Cupid at his mischievous pastime (and perhaps 
the artist, belonging to a romantic school not then 
forgotten, had had some such thought in his 
mind), if Cupids ever were arrayed in the tight, 
short waists, and voluminous skirts, the slashed 
white sleeves, and mantle buckled to the shoulder, 
of the latter part of the last century. There is a 
depth of dark blue and of crimson about the pic- 
ture; but that which catches Madelon’s attention, 
and makes her first look flushed and pleased, then 
disappointed, is a certain something in the frank 


child-face, which reminds her of fair-haired, blue- | 


eyed Austell Boscawen. But if the portrait is 
Austell’s, why should it have been turned to the 
wall? 

No; of course it must be only a family likeness ; 
and, now that she looks again, it is hardly a like- 
ness at all, but only such as, in a trick of glance 
or tone or gesture, repeats itself in that uncon- 
scious, subtle mimicry of far-away kindred, which 
one not seldom sees, That this supposition of 
hers is right, old Martin’s words go to prove. 

“ His mother was fair—a fair woman—a fair wo- 
man. How shall I tell her about the lad?” 

Madelon neither speaks nor moves; but sud- 
denly he turns round on her with almost fierce 
importunity : ‘‘ How shall I tell her about the lad? 
For she will come to meet me.” 

The girl’s eyes, wet with a pity which has never 
moved her so strongly before, meet the restless- 
ness of his. 

“ He will come to meet you, too,”’ she says, in 
a soft, almost whisper. ‘See, he is looking at 
you gently—the little lad you used to love.”’ 

“ Love.” 

He repeats the word which has so long been 
a stranger to him—repeats it half-wonderingly, 
half-dreamily ; and then with a start awakes, 

“Set this candle over there, too, where it will 
shine on the face. It is so long since I have 
looked upon it—and the room is strangely dim.”’ 


It is strangely light for one of the Priory rooms, 


where usually but one mean candle makes a 
twinkle of light like a single star in a gray night. 
Madelon smiles a soft little smile,to herself, as she 


! 
| There are no more walks for the child, even if she 
| were willing to risk meeting Seth Badger at some 


| unexpected turn in her path. Nor does she stand 


| looking over the broken-down gate, watching and 


| Waiting for some change in her life; for the fairy 
| prince, who by his presence is to lift her out of all 
| this anxiety and discomfort into a very different 
| life, of which she can only dream. And not even 
| comfortably dream, with Mr. Boscawen’s queru- 
| lous voice constantly to awake her, and with Seth 
| Badger furtively watching her. 
But now, in the unwonted luxury of Badger's 
| absence, the dream-life begins. How long has she 
| beeen dwelling in it, when she is sharply sum- 
| moned back into reality by Mr. Boscawen’s voice 
| calling her? 
| She starts up hurriedly. 
sound in his call which frightens her. 
natural cry, as if he feared he could not be heard, 
| though she is so nearhim. And though she is by 
his side before the cry has well left his lips, she 
finds him speechless. 
There ia a wild, beseeching look in his eyes 
when she bends over him, which shows he has 
|/not lost consciousness, nor the desire for some- 
|thing she can give him. What is it he so longs 
|for? What help that she alone can bring? 
Is it forgiveness for a wrong he has done her? 
Or is it the selfish wish of the old man for some 
service she can still do him? For a moment 
| Madelon is perplexed and anxious. That look on 
| the dying man’s face will haunt her all her life, if 
|she fail to fathom its meaning. Then suddenly 
she stoops over him and says: ‘TI will not leave 
I will promise to stay by you, come what 


There is a peculiar 
An un- 





you. 

| will.’’ 
Does he hear her? At any rate, the desire dies 
}out of his eyes, and the stony look as of death is 
|in its stead. What is it to old Martin whether the 
|girl stays beside him or not? He seems past all 
| need of her. 

Will the usual remedies which 
restore 


Madelon has 


| heretofore used, fail to consciousness 


now? 
This attack is different from anything she has 














goes to obey; after which, she draws up her stool | seen hitherto, and baffles all her skill. She must 
on the other side of the hearth, reluctant to dis-| have the doctor as soon as possible; and yet, 
turb the old man by a suggestion of tea, yet afraid | though she knows that every minute is of value, 
to leave him to himself lest he should need her. | she hesitates to leave old Martin alone, even to 
But she will not watch him; she will sit here and | call Leah. But there is nothing else for her to do. 


wait until he speaks to her. 

The thin shafts of light that dart up now and 
then out of the tiny fire, just warming the hearth 
on this September evening, flicker over the bent, 
brown head, and into the small brown face, framed 
in by the two hands in which she rests her chin, 
as she leans forward, staring idly into the glow. 
It is so pleasant to have Seth Badger away; to be 
sitting here quietly. 

A cheap pleasure, Austell would have said, as 
when he found her perched up on the gate “‘ en- 
joying herself.’ But such enjoyments have be- 
come rare and dear to Madelon, Her servitude is 
much harder of late. Only old Martin’s death can 
free her; and on that she never dwells for an in- 
stant, nor ever has, notwithstanding her defiant 
little speech to Austell when he was here last. 


| It is a great relief that Seth Badger is away; and 
yet she wonders what possible harm he could do 
to the unconscious, perhaps dying man. 

So she runs down-stairs as quickly as she can 
in the dark, having forgotten to bring the candle, 
and opens the kitchen door. 

No Leah there; only a man’s figure stooping 
over the feeble embers on the hearth, leaning for- 
ward out of the old arm-chair where she had left 
the droll-teller not long ago. 

“© Uncle Saundry,” she cries, breathlessly, 
‘“Mr. Boscawen is ill, and we must have the doc- 
| tor—Dr. Carlyon, you know; or, if he should not 
| be at home, any one you could find. There's not 
a soul to send about the place; but, Uncle Saun- 
dry, you will go—and quickly? Where's Leah? 
Making a fire in the south-parlor, as she said she’d 
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pedal wag okie = 
have to do, before Mr. Badger came home? You | Madelon, promptly. ‘I sent old Saundry Lenin. 
will go, Uncle Saundry?” for the doctor at once.”’ 

A pause; and then, slowly: “ Ay, ay.” “There is small use for him,’’ Seth returns, 

That drawling answer is all she stays to hear;| ‘‘How can you tell?’’ asks Madelon, sharply, 
and she can just make out, through that dimmest | “‘ At least everything possible must be done, | 
twilight which the smouldering fire hardly breaks | will not take any responsibility in the matter,” 
at all, that the man has half raised himself in his| ‘Of course, you were right to send. I Only 
chair. He is going, then. She does not wait for | meant there was very little for a doctor to do iy 
more, but shuts the door behind her, and hurries |such a case as this. I will go and see that your 
away as fast as the dark will let her, to the south | messenger does not delay.” 


parlor. She did not quite understand; but did} Madelon feels some compunction for her impa- 
not Uncle Saundry mean to say “‘ay, ay,” to that | tience. She has really no grounds for suspecting 
also? Seth Badger as she does, She has a right to dis. 
Leah is not there, however, nor is the fire lighted | like him, but not to doubt his motives thus, 
in the dark, musty old room, And when the girl| she thanks him with more civil words than she 
gropes her way back to the kitchen, Uncle Saundry has ever used in the whole course of their acquaint- 
is not there, either. ance before, and tells him that Leah has already 
But she draws a long breath of relief at that. | assured her of Saundry’s departure. 
She knows he isa trusty messenger; and the doc-| So the hours pass away, and there is no sign of 
tor will be here all the sooner. If only she could | the doctor, 
find Leah! She goes to the door upon the town- | All through the long night, Madelon keeps 
place, and calls, once, twice. Then she remembers | watch over the sick-bed, and longs for the sound 
that if Leah is within earshot, she will hear Uncle | of horses’ hoofs along the road; for the windows 
Saundry going off, and he will tell her. And | are wide open, though September nights are wont 
Madelon dares not leave the old man up-stairs | to be chilly. 
any longer alone. No sound, save the distant groaning of the 
It is not a great while before Leah comes in, | waves against the cliff, and the shrill, monotonous 
though it would seem so to the frightened girl, | tick, tick of the clock in the adjoining room, to 
but for the frequent turning of her glance upon | break the oppressive silence. 
the clock, which, but for its weary ticking, she| Seth Badger, who shares Madelon’s watch, if not 
would sometimes think was not moving its slow | her anxiety, accounts for the doctor’s absence in 
hands at all. Evidently Leah has not been told various ways. He must be absent from home, or 
what to expect, as her shocked face and sudden, | he has an ill patient, or perhaps is ill himself. 
helpless pause and cry show Madelon. But the | He is sure the message went, for old Saundry is 
girl asks no questions; she has, after this lonely | thoroughly reliable, as Madelon knows, And- 
vigil of hers, no heart for speech, save to say | yes, of course, Saundry would, as he was directed, 
hastily that it happened half an hour ago, and she | try to find some one else, if Dr. Carlyon should be 
sent at once for the doctor; Leah must rouse her- missing; even if he had to go to Truro—in which 
self, and help to lift the master to the bed. So| case, however, it will be late before a physician 
together they wheel him into the next room, and | would arrive. 
**make en comfortable, poor soul,’ Leah says,in| It is the dreariest, weariest night Madelon has 
an awed whisper. So she would have said in lay- | ever passed, or perhaps may ever be called to pass 
ing him straight in his coffin; and he would have | through; and it is all the more trying to her, be- 
had as much sense of her decent care. cause Seth Badger keeps watch with her. She has 
“You'll not mind staying alone a bit?’ asks! taken her seat close by the old man’s bed, where 
Leah, preparing to go down, ‘There be the fire | she can best see the white, ghastly face which one 
to tend to—and, you knaw, cheeld vean, I must| might be sure belonged only to the dead, if it 
be about seeing that there ben’t a door locked or | were not for the labored breathing, which it is 
shut too tight in the house, else the poor maister’ll | impossible not to associate with suffering, even if 
die hard, if so be he ha’ got to “‘e,”’ she adds in a| there is no consciousness. 
mysterious whisper, at which the girl shivers. Not once during the long night, does Madelon 
** Eh, if there were anny body elseabout the house!” | leave her seat, though Seth has urged her to lie 
“Uncle Saundry’s certainly gone, of course?” | down and rest, saying that he would keep watch, 
“Why, long and long ago, cheeld; and even }orsummon Leah. But she has given her promise 
Maister Seth ha’ gone, no one knaws where, and | not to leave the old man; and though it seems 
couldn't tell when he’d be back.” useless to be bound by such a promise now, she 
With this assurance of Leah's still ringing in | does not think of breaking it. 
her ears, what wonder Madelon is startled, when,| As for Leah, she comes in and out of the room, 
turning back from an anxious gaze out of the | making moan over the sick man, and conjecturing 
window on the town-place (though, indeed, she | the most impossible things to have happened to 
knows it is too soon for the doctor yet,) she hears | the doctor. But she never stays long. There is 
a stealthily hushed step, and looks round to see | the fire to keep up—for happen what will, the fire 
Seth Badger standing by the bedside. will be needed. And there is something hot to be 
“Itis paralysis,’’ Seth announces, scarcely turn- | made; for after all, the maister might come round, 
ing when Madelon comes to him. “I wonder | and need nourishment. Does not Miss Madelon 
how long he has been unconscious?” think, now, that it ’ud be fitty to ha’ some gruel 
“A little more than half an hour,” answers | waiting on the fire in the library up here, in case 
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the maister ’ud wake and need a mouthful, sud- might have seen the anxious trouble only deepen- 


den like? é 


ing there at the first words, and a restless im- 


Miss Madelon only thinks that it is easier to | patience struggling into his eyes, through which 
giveasimple “ Yes’’ once to the offer, than ** No”’ | alone the soul still feebly speaks; and she might 
halfa dozen times. So she acquiesces; and when | have doubted whether, after all, she has under- 
she hears Leah returning, goes to the outer door, stood his appeal, But as the reverent voice goes 


and takes the bowl from her, and covers it close 
tothe embers on the library hearth. It is one of 
the thick bowls, Leah informs her, that can stand | 
the fire, and she might heat it up in a minute, be- | said. 
fore she'd have time to go all the way down-stairs 


‘}and soften and grow dim. 


| on, the too eager eyes lose something of their pain, 
“Thy will be done,” 
and ‘Forgive us our trespasses,”’ the child has 


She ends, and looks down into his face again, 


after anything, in case of the maister’s coming | with suddenly awaking terror at the silence. But 


round, 

Every moment ‘the maister’s coming round’’ 
seems less likely. ‘Every moment Madelon’s | falling asleep. 
fears increase, and Seth Badger’s hopes brighten, | 


he is lying very peacefully ; his eyes have closed; 
and not many moments after, Madelon finds he is 


She waits until she is sure she can stir without 


Neither of them has spoken for the last hour, | arousing him; and then she rises, and begins to 
Utter silence has fallen upon those eager watchers, | move about the room restlessly, though noise- 


the one for life, the other for death. 


| lessly. She thinks Seth Badger has gone down- 


At last the dawn has begun to break, and there stairs; and it is such a relief to be rid of him and 


is a faint twitter about the eaves, from the earliest | of her enforced quietness. 


She busies herself 


birds. Madelon feels that there is an awakening | about the room, as if the spirit of order rather than 


in the world ; that the unnatural stillness is nearly | of unrest possessed her. 
over; and the thought is a relief to her. Then it 
is that the old man opens his eyes and says some- | 
thing—just a word or two—in a thick, broken 
utterance which it is impossible to understand. 
It is only a little sien of returning consciousness ; 
but it is sufficient to repay Madelon for her long 


touch is scarcely apparent. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


| 
watch, 
She is quick with her restoratives, and she asks | 
no help of Seth Badger, who seems stupid from 
weariness. Men so seldom make good watchers. 
But Madelon does not heed Seth; her whole atten- | 
tion is given to the old man, whose attack appears 
passing off. There is no doubt that he recognizes | 
her, as she feeds-him with brandy and water by 
the spoonful. He scarcely swallows any ; his eyes 
seem intent on following Seth as he passes out of 
the room, walking slowly and heavily, mechani- | 


hand, 


had better bring it.’’ 


cally, as one moves when half stunned, or dead | 
with sleep. Madelon glances after him almost 
relentingly ; he has had a long watch. 
She is recalled by a faint sound from the pil- | 
low—a breath. Was it more than a mere breath? | 
She drops down on her knees at the bedside, 
stooping close to the livid, faintly-stirring lips. 


proffered bowl. 


| comfortably.” 


She is straightening 
everything she can move, even where her light 
At last she stops by 
the chimney-piece, where there is an accumula- 
tion of medicine-bottles, some lately used, others 
| empty or discarded. She begins to arrange them, 
setting the useless ones aside. She is standing 
| with her back to the door, which is slightly open 
into the outer room ; and though she does not hear 
| Seth Badger enter, she is made conscious of bis 
return by a little shiver that comes over her. She 
| does not turn, nor speak to him; but he advances 
at once where she is standing by the hearth. 
When at last she looks up from the bottles she has 
replaced, he is close beside her, with a bow! in his 


‘* Here is Leah's gruel,’ he says. ‘I thought I 
| Madelon moves slightly to face Seth when he 
| speaks to her; but she hesitates a moment before 


she stretches out her hand to take from him the 


“Do you think I ought to disturb him?” she 
asks, uneasily. ‘“ He seems to be sleeping so very 


‘Tt has been a long time since he has taken any 


Are they fumbling after speech ?—the poor, pale ; erp 
nourishment,” Seth says, briefly, giving the bowl 


lips, as unskilled as an infant’s, with that terrible 
impotence of stricken age, that bitter mockery of 
infancy, which sends so different a thrill through 
the on-looker. Madelon is quivering with pity, 
with longing to help. If she might only catch one 
faintest word. 

‘* father.” 

Does she fancy it, or hear it? She thinks she 
understands. She puts her small hands together 
reverently, and lifts up her small face, like a child 
kneeling at the bedside at her evening prayers. 
So child-like does she look, in the slender stream 
of moonlight that slants in through the deep, half- 
curtained casement, and creeps about her, leaving 
all the rest of the room dark, save for the one dim 


>| into her hands, 


anxiously. 


scarcely rouse him. 


him in giving them. 
“Our Father who art in Heaven,” she says in a 


whisper, only audible where she is kneeling. 
If she were looking in the old man’s face, she’) what were best to do. 


candle. | 
| Yet Madelon pauses there by the 
| slowly stirring the gruel, as if trying to decide 


“T dislike to waken him,” 


“Tt will be better for him. 
A few spoonfuls of the gruel 
at a time will be all that is necessary. 
is danger of his sinking if he takes nothing at all.”’ 
All this is very true; and yet Madelon stands 
hesitating. She has been so prompt in the use of 
all remedies heretofore; and now, 
simple one in her hand, she is slow to give it. 
What possible harm can a few spoonfuls of gruel 
do the old man, even if they do him no service? 
And, as Seth suggests, she need scarcely disturb 


says Madelon, still 
Besides, you need 


But there 


with such a 


fireplace, 
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No wonder that Seth, whose patience is not his 
strong point, says, angrily: ‘‘ Let me have the 
bowl, if you do not intend to give the gruel. Do 
you think no one but yourself understands any- 
thing of illness?” 

“Do you mean that you yourself will give the 
gruel, if I do not?” she asks, not moving to obey 
him, 

“Certainly, I mean it, You don’t suppose I 
will let my uncle die of exhaustion, when a little 


gruel will help him?” answers Seth, roughly. | 


**Give me the bowl, I tell you.” 

“It smells good,’’ Madelon says, not paying the 
least attention to his impatient order, and continu- 
ing slowly to stir the gruel. 

For a moment or two, they stand there; Seth 
Badger, who scowls angrily as he waits; and 
Madelon, who appears intently listening—listen- 
ing either to the low, hurried breathing of the sick 
man, or to Leah’s heavy tread down-stairs, which 
for a moment seems approaching, and then dies 
away. 

“Do you rot intend to give me the bow] ?” asks 
Seth, in a low voice, that has undoubtedly a threat 
in it. 

Madelon 
across the room ; and besides, Seth stands between 
it and her. He has come a step nearer to her. 
When she lo 
that he hesitates a moment in approaching her. 
And then she lifts the bowl to her lips, In a mo- 
ment more, she will have drained it; when Seth 
Badger, by a quick movement, dashes it out of 
her hand. His deep muttered curse is lost in the 
crash of the china on the stone hearth. 

To be continued, ) 


glances 


‘* MISSING,” 


BY MRS. LUCY M, BLINN, 


Y two little fair-haired children, full of 
frolic and glee, 
Are missing to-night from the nursery— | 


from their place beside my knee; 
Ifave you seen the little darlings in your ramblings 
on the street? 
They cannot wander very far with those restless, 
tottering feet! 


My girl is a dark-eyed fairy with lips like berries | 


red, 

And hair of brown like a flossy crown upon her 
baby head ; 

She wore a dress of dainty blue and an apron 
white as snow, 

And little red boots with the heels cut down, and 
a hole in either toe, 


My boy is a sturdy fellow, with a laughing, sun- 
burnt face ; 
There’s nothing handsome in it only childhood’s 


honest grace! 


A clean checked apron, belted down, hid the 
patches on his knees, 

And the broken rim of his little hat went flutter- 
ing in the breeze, 
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towards the window. It is| 


ks at him quietly, and so steadily, | 


— 
You ask, “‘ Have they long been missing?” “), 
it long since they went away?” 
| It seems to me but a little while, yet I’m sure | 
cannot say ; . 
I have never kept my record in years, and days, 
and hours, ; 
I count the time by smiles and tears; life’s sup. 
shine and its showers! 
*Tis too quiet here without them—the house seems 
full of fears; 
There’s a dearth of childish laughter, a lack of 
childish tears ; 
The crib in my room is empty, and in the hall up- 
stairs . 
Stand side by side in the corner two little battered 
chairs ! 


When night brings down its blessings and I steal 
away to rest, 
I sadly miss the little heads once pillowed on my 
| breast; ' 
Sometimes I forget my empty arms and sing the 
evening hymn, 
| As I used to sing beside their crib in the twilight 
soft and dim. 
| 
‘Tis true that in yonder parlor sits a girl whose 
pale, fair face 
Brings to my mind 
childish grace ; 
She tells me she is the little one my heart so longs 
to see, 
That hers is the same dear baby-form that knelt 
beside my knee! 


a memory of the old-time, 


And a bright-faced youth, as tall as I, comes as I 

| dream alone, 

| Sits down in the chair beside me with his face 
against my own ; 

And kisses and calls me “ mother,’ and says he’s 
the urchin bright, 

| Who wore the tattered little 

crib at night! 


hat and slept in th 


| 
It seems like a dream, yet it must be true; I did 
not count the hours 
As they passed along to yonth’s fair land, from 
childhood’s birds and flowers; 
And I softly ask the Father, as the quiet tear-drops 
come, 
That they be not counted “ missing,” 
calls His children home! 


when He 


TRUST, 


GERANIUM, 


} BY 


| 
KNOW not what my life shall hold 
Of love or light, 
Only, that safe within the fold, 
It shall be right. 


ROSE 


I only seek to find the ways 
| His feet have pressed, 
And feel, throngh fair or darker days, 


He knoweth best ! 
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MRS. HUBBARD'S THREE WARNINGS. 








— 


MRS. HUBBARD’S THREE WARNINGS. Mrs. Hubbard pointed to the bottom of the loaf 
: ’ lying in her lap. 

T was in the days of our grandmothers, when! + ,o0k there and see!’ she said. “ It is a warn- 
there were brick ovens in the land, that Mr. jing, William ; 1 am going to be taken from them 
Hubbard bought his house, and bought it} gj),” 

very uch against his wife's will. Itwasalonely| And he looked, and he saw a death’s-head and 
house, and reported to be haunted, It was next | cross-bones as plainly engraved as they possibly 
to a graveyard, which, though unused, was not | could be. 

cheerful, and which had likewise the reputation “It is accident,” said Mr. Hubbard. 
of a ghost. However, Mr. Hubbard did not be- | queer cranks do come, you know.” 


“Such 


lieve in ghosts, and was too cheerful to be de- 
pressed by warnings, and never intended*to be 
lonely. 

“Mrs. Hubbard,” he said, when his wife shook 
her head over the purchase, ‘‘I got it cheap, and 
itis a good one, 
there. If you don’t, why then talk.” 


So the house was bought, and into it the Hub- | 
}the news of the awfuliy marked loaf spread 


bard family went. There was scarcely a chance 


for a ghost to show his face amid such a family of | through R— 
hall the week to look at it. 


boys and girls, Mr. and Mrs. Hubbard counted 
ten of them, all noisy ones, 


Having once expostulated and spoken out her | 
mind as to the house, Mrs. Hubbard gave up the | 


point. She scrubbed and scoured, tacked down 
carpets and put up curtains, and owned that the 
place was pretty. As not a ghost appeared for a 
week, she made up her mind that there were no 
such inhabitants; she even began not to mind the 
tombstones, So the house got to rights at last, 
and baking-day came about. 


and were now tired of it. 


In the press of 
business they had a great deal of baker’s bread, | 


But Mrs, Hubbard was in a troubled state of 
mind, as was but natural, 
“The stories about the 


haunted house were 


| true,’’ she said, ‘‘and the spirits have marked the 
| loaf. 
You will like it when you get | 
bard did not dare to eat anv of it. 


I am afraid it is a warning.” 
And the loaf was put aside, for even Mr. Hdb- 


Mrs. Hubbard got over her fright at last, but 


—, and the people came to Hubbard’s 
It was a death’s-head 
and cross-bones certainly; every one saw that at 
a glance; but as to its meaning, people differed. 
Some believed that it was a warning of approach- 
death; some thought that the spirits wanted to 
frighten the Hubbards away and get possession 
| of the house again all to themselves. This latter 
supposition inspired Mrs, Hubbard with courage; 
| finally, being a brave woman, she adopted the 
| belief, and, when another baking-day arrived, put 
| her loaves into the oven once more, prepared for 
| cross-bone, and not to be frightened by them. 
They came out 


I om 
|The loaves baked as before. 


Mrs. Hubbard never enjoyed setting a batch of | brown and crusty as Mrs. Hubbard turned each 


bread to rise as she did that which was to be eaten 
for the first time in the new house. 

“For I cannot get up an appetite for stuff that 
nobody knows who has had the making of,” said 


Mrs. Hubbard; ‘‘and all puffy and alumy be- | 


sides.”’ 

So into the oven went the bread, and out it came 
at the proper time, even and brown and beautiful 
as loaves could be. 
up on their sides as she drew them forth, and they 
stood in the long bread-tray, glorious proofs of her 
skill and the excellence of the oven, when Tommy 
Hubbard bounded in. Tommy was four, and 
when at that age we are prone to believe that any- 
thing will bear our weight. Tommy, therefore, 
anxious to inspect the newly-made bread, swung 
himself off his feet by clutching the edge of the 
bread-tray, and over it came, loaves and Tommy 
and all, 

Mrs. Hubbard flew to the rescue and picked up 
the loaves. All were dusted and putin the tray 
again but one. That lay bottom upward under 
the table. 

“A bothering child, to give me so 
trouble!” she said, as she crawled under the table 
to get it. “* A—oh—ah—dear, dear, dear—oh—oh 
my—” 

And there on the floor sat Mrs, Hubbard, 
screaming, wringing her hands and shaking her 
head. The children screamed in concert. Mr. 


Hubbard rushed in from the garden, where he} one of gloom. 


was at work. 
“What's the matter, mother?’’ he gasped. 
VoL, xLv.—15. 


Mrs. Hubbard turned them | 


much | 


|in her hands. There were no cross-bones visible, 
but on the last were sundry characters or letters, 
| What no one could tell until there dropped in for 
ja chat a certain printer of the neighborhood, 
accustomed to reading things backward. 

|. “By George!’ said he, “that is curious. That 
\ig curious—r-e-s-u-r-g-a-m, resurgam; that is 
| what is on the loaf—resurgam.”’ 

| “Itis what they put on tombs, isn’t it?’ asked 
| poor Mrs, Hubbard, faintly. 

| ‘Well, yes,” said Mr. Hubbard, being obliged 
ito admit. “ But it is not so bad as cross-bones 
| and skulls.”’ 

| Mrs, Hubbard shook her head. 

| ““Tt's even solemner,” said the little woman, 
who was not as good a linguist as bread-maker 
“T feel confident, William, that I shall soon be 
resurgamed, and what will these dear children do 
then ?”’ 

And now that the second loaf was before her 
eyes, marked even more awfully than the first, 
| Mrs. Hubbard grew really pale and thin, and lost 
| her cheerfulness. 

“‘T have a presentiment,” she said over and 
lover again, “‘that the third baking will decide 
I believe it is meant 
Don’t you see how 


| who the warning belongs to. 
| for me, and time will show. 
| thin I am growing?” 
And though Mr. Hubbard laughed, he also be- 
gan to be troubled. The third baking-day was 
Solemnly, as at a funeral, the 
family assembled to assist in the drawing. 
Five loves came out markless, but one remained. 
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Mrs. Hubbard’s hand trembled; but she drew 


it forth; she laid it on the tray; she turned softly | 
At last she exposed the lower surface. | 
On it were letters printed backward, plain enough | 

| 


about. 


to read this time, and arranged thus: 
“Died April 2d, 
lamented by 
her large family.” 
“Tam to go 
Yes, 


“Tt is me!’ eried Mrs. Hubbard. 
to-morrow. Thisisthelst. I do feel faint. 
Ido. It is awful, and so sudden!’ 


And Mrs. Hubbard fainted away in the arms of 


the most terrified of men and husbands, 

The children screamed, the cat mewed, the dog 
barked. The oldest boy ran for the doctor. People 
fldeked to the Hubbards, The loaf was examined. 
Yes, there was Mrs. Hubbard’s warning—her call 
to quit this world. 

She lay in bed, bidding good-bye to her family 
and friends, her strength going fast. She read her 
Bible and tried not to grieve too much, The doctor 
shook his head. The clergyman prayed with her. 
Nobody doubted that her end was at hand, for 
people were very superstitious in those days. 

They had been up all night with good Mrs. 
Hubbard, and dawn was breaking, and with it 
she was sure that she must go; when, clattering 
over the road and up to the door came a horse, 
horse came aman, who alighted. He 
rattled the knocker and rushed in, There was no 
stopping him. Up the stairs he went to Mrs, 
Hubbard's room, and bolted into it. 

Every one stared at him as he took off his hat, 

“Parding!’ said he, breathlessly, “I heard 
Mrs. Hubbard was a-dying—and she’d warnings 
on her bakings. I came over to explain. You 
see, I was sexton of the church here a few years 
ago, and I know all aboutit. You needn’t die for 
fear just yet, Mrs. Hubbard, for it is neither 
spirits nor devils about, nor yet warnin’s. What 
marks the loaves is old Mrs, Finkle’s tombstone. 
I took it for an oven-bottom, seeing there were no 
survivors and bricks were dear. The last folks 
before you didn’t get them printed off on their 
loaves because they used tins, and we got used to 
the marks ourselves. Cross-bones and skulls we 
put up with, and never thought of caring for the 
you see how itis, and I am sorry 


,”9 


and on the 


resurgam. So 
you've been scare 

Nobody said a word. The minister shut his 
book, The doctor walked to the window. There 
was a deadly Mrs. Hubbard sat up in 
bed. 

**William,’’ said she to her husband, “the first 
thing you do, get a new bottom to that oven.”’ 

And the tone assured the assemblage of anxious 
friends that Mrs. Hubbard was not going to die 
just yet. 

Indeed she came down the very next day. And 
when the oven had been reconstructed, the first 
thing she did was to give invitations for a large 
tea-drinking. On whigh occasion the loaves came 
out right. 


silence, 


HE who respects himself, will respect others; 
and he who respects himself and others, must of 
necessity be a brave man.—COLERIDGE, 
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| OYSTERS. 


BY MRS, C. I, BAKER, 


O one who can relish these delicious bivalyes 
it seems, almost, incredible that many fai 
to appreciate their palatable excelleng 
Charles Lamb averred that the eating of a canvas. 
back duck formed an era in a man’s life. 
form a distinct epoch in the recollections of my 
childhood. It was in western pioneer days whe; 
such luxuries were rare; desiring them to be , 
surprise, my parents had not informed me of this 
addition to our usual fare. 

Such ambrosial soup! I knew it had not th 
flavor of our woodland game, and immediately 


Oy Slers 


commenced an anatomical dissection of the oyste; 
No student of Isle ever studied more 
faithfully the component parts of an unfamilia 
mollusk. 

J. T. Fields, in ‘* Yesterdays with Authors, 
gives an amusing account of Thackeray’s intro 
duction to American oysters. He landed at Bos. 
ton, and had been duly escorted by a committe 
of friends to the Tremont House. Londoners 
usually express surprise at the wonderful dimen 
sions of our oysters, and Mr. Thackeray had been 
somewhat skeptical on the subject. His friends 
were careful to secure the largest specimens, an 
apologized for the thes 
fruits of the sea, promising to do better next timy 
‘*Six bloated Falstaffian bivalves lay before him 
I noticed that he gazed at then 
anxiously with fork upraised; then he whispered 
to me, with a look of anguish, ‘How shall I do 
it?’ I explained to him the simple process by 
which the America wer 
accustomed to perform such atask. He seemed 
satisfied that the thing was feasible, selected th 
smallest one in the half-dozen 


one, ‘because,’ he 


Penikese 


extreme smallness of 


in their shells. 


citizens ol 


free-born 


rejecting a large 
said, resembled the high 

that Peter cut off.’) All 
to watch the effect of a new 


priest’s servant's ear 
eyes were upon him 
sensation in the person of a great British author 
struggled fora 

I shall never 


Opening his mouth very wide, he 
moment, and then all over. 
forget the comic look of despair he cast upon the 
other five over-occupied shells. I broke the per- 
fect stillness by asking him how he felt. ‘ Pro- 
‘as if I had swallowed 


was 


foundly grateful,’ he gasped, 
a small baby.’”’ 
Professor Bowen, of 
aversion to oysters that the most savory odors of 
ls with evident per- 


University, has such an 


soup, or scallop, he regar 
turbation. 

One day, entering the dining-room of the Con- 
tinental Hotel, he saw seated at one of the tables 
a brother member of the faculty, who, judging 
They 
met before during vacation, and after 
greetings, many questions were to be 
asked and answered. Professor Bowen glanced at 
the bill of fare and addressed the waiter: “ Bring 
me the same kind of fare that this gentleman has 
ordered for his dinner,’’ and hastily resumed con- 
'versation. For a moment he was puzzléd by the 
| look of quiet humor in the eyes of his companion, 
| but it meeded no interpretation when the waiters 


from appearance, had just ordered dinner, 


had not 
mutual 
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TO-MOR 
eee: : 
returned with oysters—raw, a la mode, soup, | 
scalloped and fried. Could anything add more to 
the professor’s aversion to oysters than this 
milange? He looked at the oysters, then at the 
waiters; and tinally, comprehending the situation, 
joined his friend in laughing, literally, at his own 





expense. 

The waiter had simply obeyed the duplicate 
order. The original order had been: “ Bring 
oysters, cooked in all the ways mentioned in the 
pill of fare.’”’ 

Rather an amusing illustration of the proverb: 
“What is one man’s meat is another man’s 
poison.”’ 

The art of oyster-eating was not unknown to the 
Indians of early American history. They em- 
ployed the flint-knife with the same facile dex- 
terity in opening oyster shells that they did the 
tomahawk in resisting civilization. 

Oysters are mentioned in Greek and Roman 
literature, and in old Athenian days their shells 
were used for voting-tickets. Imagine a revela- 
tion of the mysteries of the present political situa- 
tion by a correct computation of oyster shells / 
We read of 


“The Emperor Caligula, 
Who triumphed o'er the British seas, 
Took crabs and oysters prisoners.” 
And then, 
“When he went to dine or sup, 
Bravely ate his captives up.” 

Pliny writes of them in eloquent phrase as 
“manna of the sea."’ The fish-ponds of Rome | 
were replenished with oysters from celebrated | 
localities, and their quality improved by a diet of | 
meal and wine. 

Prosaic as the work of dredging oysters may | 
seem to be, Scottish fishermen invest it with the | 
romance of superstition. They keep up astrange, | 
monotonous chant, said to exercise a peculia 
charm over the fish: 

“The herring loves the merry moonlight, | 





But the oyster loves the dredger’s song, 
For he comes of a gentle kind.” 

Oysters of the Chesapeake excel in size—though | 
this may hardly be considered a standard of ex- 
cellence, for those of medium size are often of 
much finer flavor. ‘‘ The best are the Cherryetones, 
small native growths of an inlet near Cape Charles, 
Next, Lynnhaven Bays, within the jaws of the 
opposite cape, Henry 
which will flavor a soup.” (Rather an attractive 
place for Southey’s six oyster-eaters, whose capa- 
cities were such that they found going to sea for 
their meal the cheapest way.) Next in note come 
Flizabeth river’s and York river's, in the very 
palate of the Chesapeake. Finally, the oysters of 
Tangiers, illimitable in quantity, in quality inde- 
scribable, the offspring half-way of the bay and 
the brine, the civilized and the savage waters, 


The mackerel! loves the wind, 


“Eden of water-fowl, clinging to thy dells, 
Ages of mollusks have yielded their shells. 


” 


Pearls are among our most valued jewels of the 
sea; and are we not indebted to that patient little 
prisoner, the oyster? <A bit of sand or shell in- 
trudes itself, and the oyster, unable to dislodge it, 
commences the process of pearl formation. 
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TO-MORROW. 


BY MARY ELLA CORNELL, 


WAS told in childhood’s years 
To allay the baby fears 
Of to-day, 
That the morrow, clear and bright, 
Would bring ever fresh delight 
On its way. 


But I learned, as years passed by, 
That the morrow, ever nigh, 
Tarried still, 
And my wistful eves would fill 
As I sighed, “‘ It ever will, 
Ever will.’’ 


Then at length to me was said 
What I now had learned to dread— 
**It becomes 

A ‘to-day’ before ‘tis here, 
And to-morrow, as you fear, 
Never comes.”’ 


Just these words, and nothing more, 
I have said them o’er and o’er 

In my gloom, 
For the few bright days I’ve passed 
Were too beautiful to last 

To the tomb, 


In the strength of manhood’s pride, 
I had wooed and won a bride 

For mine own, 
When Death, clasping her frail hand, 
Led her to the unseen land, 

All alone. 


The glad day for which I sighed, 
When my heart should claim its bride, 
Never came; 
And my heart, in grief and pain, 
Found a morrow, once again, 
But a name. 


For it proveth but a name, 
Ever beck’ning still the same, 
Still the same; 
And the “ morrow” always dies 
When to-day comes from the skies, 
All aflame. 


large, lusty oysters, one of | 


Lighting up my dreary gloom, 
Comes a promise of the tomb 

By and by, 
When the morrow, blithe and gay, 
Is a glorious to-day 

In the sky. 


| As THE man of pleasure, by a vain attempt to 
be more happy than any man can be, is often 
more miserable than most men are, so the sceptic, 
in a vain attempt to be wise beyond what is per- 
mitted to a man, plunges into a darkness more 
| deplorable and a blindness more incurable than 
\that of the common herd, whom he despises and 


land would fain instruct. 
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STUDIES OF CHARACTER. 


BY MARY W. EARLEY. 
HAT we want in society is not fusion, 
but co-operation, and the wonderful 
manner in which “ many men of minds,”’ 
co-operate with each other, either consciously or 
unconsciously, directly or indirectly, is a marvel 
of infinite love and wisdom. 

This wondrous network of human co-operation 
can be better illustrated by the organism of the 
human body than by any other type. The best, 
and, in fact, the only way to judge of the world at 
large is to closely study the individual, for what- 
ever is true of the individual is true of the race, 
and in one man we see an epitome of all man- 
kind. 

As in the human body many organs perform 
their diverse fanctions and are yet all unitized in 
a harmonious co-operation (unless the body be- 
come diseased), so it is in the great body of 
humanity. The world and every social body, like 
the individual, has its many members in one body. 

We may take the heart and lungs as represent- 
ing the two great kingdoms of emotion and 
thought, or the classes in whom these attributes 
are strongest. ‘The heart and lungs form two 
kingdoms in man—the heart rules therein by the 
arteries and veins; the lungs by the nervous and 
moving fibres—both, in every effort and action.”’ 
So itis with the kingdoms of emotion and thought, 
which are the centre and citadel of our higher life. 
Thought is the breath of our inner life, and even 
the ancients, recognizing this truth, embodied it 
in the axiom, ‘* Cogito, ergo sum.”’ But if thought 
is its breath, emotion is its vital warmth, and in 
the great body of humanity, the heart which sends 
forth its pulsing tides to carry warmth and vitality 
throughout the frame, is formed of those who love 
and aspire after high and holy things; who love 
the Lord and the things of His kingdom; who 
revererce His Word and try to live according to 
it. All who are grounded in any pure and holy 
affection to form this inmost citadel of hu- 
manity’s Those who are devoid of love for 
holy things, whose lives and aspirations are “ of 
the earth, earthy,”’ little dream of the tempering 
of the atmosphere around them and the many in- 
direct benefits and services they receive through 
the influence of these pure seuls who perform so 
high and vital an office in the body of humanity. 

In the province of the brain, we find the men 
who excel all others in their grand conceptions 
and clear apprehensions of truth, and as the brain 
communicates nervous energy to the whole sys- 
tem, so do these great thinkers communicate it to 
their whole race; such men, for instance, 
Homer, Plato, Galileo, Newton, Shakspeare, 
Goethe and all great thinkers who have swayed 
the world with the sceptre of truth, men who have 
endowed us with what Ruskin calls “ kings’ trea- 
suries,”’ writings full of the royal wealth of genius 
and intellect. 

And yet what were the grandest ideals of the 
brain, the loftiest conceptions of the intellect, but 
for the executive men of our race, the arms and | 
hands of the great human body. But for the| 


he p 


life. 


as 


cy 

vigorous sinews of that arm, the firm grasp of thy 
| hand, all high thoughts and ideals would me 
away into thin mist, would be no better than “ tj, 
baseless fabric of a dream.’ 

We cannot go into any assemblage of me, 
gathered for a social, religious or any other end. 
without being able to trace the stamp of the humay 
form upon the organization. In a church congre. 
gation, for instance, we will find members who 
“love much,” and thus, like the heart in ou, 
body, keep a warm, vital current flowing through 
the ecclesiastical to which they 
Then there are other members whose clearness 
and force of intellect constitute them the brains of 
the congregation. Again there are active, prac. 
tical persons, not particularly distinguished either 
commanding intellect nor zealous affection 
whose services are highly essential in th. 
carrying out of good and useful works, In tly 
family circle, the father represents the head and 
the mother the heart, and the rich, warm tides that 
flow from that tender heart, carry vitality to all in 
the home circle. 

How would the body of humanity stand erect, 
in fair proportions, without the feet, the lowly 


body belong 


for 
yet 


ones of our race who perform the world’s drudgery, 
Humble and obscure though they may seem, yet 
“l ordained. They are 
co-workers of the and priests of our race, 
and without them, all the proportions of humanity 
would be ruined. Wound maim these feet, 
and society totters, moves with halting steps 
without grace or dignity. Fetter them and it 
stands still, or breaking violently loose, totters 
and falls tothe ground. Many a time (and espe- 
cially in the history of the pest,) we find these 
poor feet way-worn and bleeding, but to-day they 
are more gently cared for. We catch faint gleams 
of *‘the rich dawn of an ampler day,’’ when the 
of od, like the 
Samaritan, shall pour the oil and wine of a deeper 
love and higher truth upon the wounded feet, 
bind them up and them on a smoother, 
brighter pathway. Yet let not the fanatic seek t 
eradicate or change the God-given proportions of 
the great body of humanity, by trying to annu 
the distinction head and feet. In his 
narrow vision, he sees not the majestic symmetry 
the sublime proportions of the great frame, In 
»bliterate all gradations, he 
infinite symmetry of an 
Divine Nature, which 
a human form, has like- 


their office is sacred and G 


kings 


or 


spirit human brotherh Good 


set 


between 


his mad endeavor to « 
would fain impair the 
order originating in the 
manifesting itself under 
wise stamped the human form on all its creatures, 
both individually and collectively. But no effort 
of the fanatic, be he haughty exclusionist or mad 
leveller, can avail against the strong, resistless 
tendency of all human organizations to resolve 
themselves into the form and order of the human 
body. 

All theories on sociology seem to us narrow and 
shallow, placed beside the simple, grand view 
which St. Paul gives us of the subject: 

“‘For as we have many members in one body 
and all members have not the same office, so we 
being many are one body in Christ and every one 
members one of another.’’ 
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— 
« For the body is not one member, but many. 
“If the foot shall say, Because [ am not the 

hand, Iam not of the body; is it therefore not of 

the body? 
“ And if the ear shall say, Because I am not the 
eve, | am not of the body ; is it therefore not of the 


body? 

“If the whole body were an eye, where were 
the hearing? If the whole were hearing, where 
were the smelling? 

“ But now hath God set the members every one 
of them in the body, as it hath pleased Him, 

“ And if they were all one member, where were 
the body? 

“But now are they many members, yet but one 
body. 

“ And the eye cannot say unto the hand, I have 
no need of thee: nor again the head to the feet, I 
have no need of you.’’—1 Cor. xii., 14-21. 

We might search through all literature without 
finding a presentation of the subject at once so 
wise, clear and satisfying. It gives us the key to 
all social organization, the clue to all social dis- 
order and entanglements. The body social, like 
the individual, is liable to weakness and disease ; 
and yet the human form, crippled and weakened 
though it may be, looms up through all human 
organizations, At present it is far from having 
attained to the beauty and vigor that belong to 
thorough soundness. Many a time it falls among 
thieves, the false and the evil, who steal from it 
what is good and true, and grievously wound and 
bruise it; but we would fain hope that the time 
draws near when the body of humanity shall ex- 
hibit such symmetry and vigor as we can searcely 
imagine now, when all human beings, amid a 
thousand varied callings and different modes of 
thought, feeling and action, will yet be unitized in 
a grand brotherhood—*‘one body in Christ, and 
every one nembers one of another.” 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE IDEAL LIEE.* 


BY ELLA F. MOSBY. 


HARLES BRADLAUGH, the great English 
Republican, says that art may be the luxury 
of the rich, but is the necessity of the poor, 

since it gives to man a melody of which he has not 
dreamed, beauty that he will not see in his own 
meagre life,a symmetry and a height which no- 
where else can he find. It then becomes the first 
question which we should ask of art, of culture, 
what message, what words have they for these? 
How far can the mental conception make the 
mental execution fairer and more complete? 
How much higher does the aspiration after the 
loveliness of the spiritual and ideal life lift up 
every day’s labor and need ? 

We answer that it does much. The glow and 
fervor of the first ardent perception of truth, the 
first eager resolve to live a more perfect and higher 
life, are to the deeds afterwards like the fresh 
spring weather, which, with its gentle sunshine 
and warm winds, shelters the tender germs and 
buds; like the period of childhood’s innocence 


*N. J. Messenger. 


and protected pleasures, during which the hea- 
venly remains of trust and love and sincerity are 
kept alive. 

Every man desires something higher and fairer 
than his actual life and surroundings can give 
him. In the darker ages of the world’s history 
the Church owed its great power over the human 
mind to the fact that it recognized this inherent 
desire, and supplied its need ; that with much that 
was false and trivial, it yet held up characters of 
purity and heroism far above the sensual and 
ferocious natures which were too common then; 
that in its legends of saints and martyrs, it exalted 
the genuine virtues of patience and pity and 
purity in an age of fighting and revelry, that on 
the canvas these ideal traits became beautiful in 
form and color, and that in music it breathed all 
the sweet and holy aspirations of the soul. The 
two, art and religion, were rightly joined, for 
what we call man’s ideal nature, his imaginative 
and artistic faculty, is the outbirth of his spiritual 
life. It is the form or picture by which he repre- 
sents to himself his highest ideas of interior 
growth and development, and it reacts by a new 
inspiration and stimulus. So you will find that 
the arts among the Assyrians and Egyptians, the 
Hindoos, the Grecians and the Romans, were de- 
voted to the expression of their religious beliefs 
and traditions. They were symbolic of truth to 
these nations, and so possessed an intense reality 
and power. 

But art is no less strong in its appeal to the 
common mind to-day when it is brought into con- 
tact with it. During a visit to Cincinnati, I fre- 
quently saw the beautiful Davidson fountain 
which adorns that city, and never did it fail to be 
surrounded by a crowd of delighted people. 
These were often rough farmers, plain working 
men and women, boys of the lower classes; and 
in watching the faces, kindled with genuine en- 
| joyment, that were upturned to these lovely and 
| speaking groups of statuary, the child-like figures, 
that so exquisitely illustrate the uses and delights 
|of the living and sparkling water, I could not 
doubt that it had already become a power in 
popular education. I suppose there was not a 
mind there that did not carry away a new and 
powerful, though perhaps undefined, impression 
of the exquisite significance of the fresh-flowing 
stream; nay, higher still, an interior and new 
consciousness of the loveliness of purity and 
truth. For these symbols touch you, though you 
may not perceive it then; but they do touch and 
thrill you through the indwelling life from the 
spiritual thing signified. And I do not hesitate in 
my belief that he who gives to the people the 
beautiful in the green woods of parks, in fragrant 
| gardens and fountains, or in pictures, does much 
to the development of a great people. The very 
lowest in education and culture have this longing 
for the ideal element. I have seen few things 
more beautiful than a little negro child, uncouth, 
untaught, wild, whom I once watched playing 
with a white lily. She held it, with a wonder, 
delight and awe at its shining purity, that showed 
how vivid and bright the sense of beauty was in 


jher mind. After all, we do not learn goodness in 
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the shape of moral maxims, but most interiorly | 


from the delights of virtue and its loveliness, 

The beautiful is very closely allied with the 
moral feelings. It is not only the wonderful sym- 
metry of form or radiance of color that most of us 
love in Raphael’s Madonnas; it is the gentleness, 
the love, the pure womanliness of the face, the 
ineffable innocence of the holy child. The beau- 
tifal is closely allied with peace and repose of 
soul, with freedom from evil passions. Nor is it 
the sensual beauty of limb, and correctness with 
which muscular force is portrayed, that the true 
artist sees first in the statues of the Greeks; it is 
the expression of power, of manhood, of upright- 
ness. Even a line is full of significance. A curve 
is full of suggestions in its flexible and flowing 
outlines of gentleness and lovingness; a circle 
holds within its oneness grand thoughts of infinity 


and eternity, and when this swells upwards into | 


the cathedral dome, the soul seems to rise 
with it; impressed, it knows not why, with the 
solemn meaning of its proportions, It is be- 
cause the long, straight lines of the draperies in 
the early Byzantine Madonnas suggest so much 
of chastity and self-restraint that they attract our 
minds. 

In color there is even a more visible meaning 
and feeling. 
expression « 
pure azure; while the deep, soft crimson and vivid 
scarlet speak of warm and passionate love. 
days of the Italian artists, every color of the 
draperies had its own significance. The 
technicalities of art testify to the close union be- 
tween the artistic and affectionate natures, for we 


hear of coloring as harsh or tender; and we have | 


In the first fresh green, one sees the | 
)f truth; and again in the clear and | 


In the | 


very | 
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when the winter frost sparkles like a veil of silyo, 
over all near things, and the far-off fields lie. 
soft and white, that they look unreal and full , 
dreams, your spirit gains exquisite suggestions o 
purity and cleanness of soul. In this develop. 
mént of the spiritual sight and hearing there \, 
nothing—not a fragment, not a stirring of the 
wind in the tree-tops, not a flush of rose in th 
dawn, that does not speak eternal verities 
‘** Not with the footstep, but the wing; not throug) 
the mire, but the stars,” is the true homewar) 
journey of our thoughts. And by so looking a 
the world without, we see the great beart of jt, 
life beating within; we that its loveliness j, 
but the outward moulding of the eternal and in. 
dwelling form and which so sustains jt, 
that every thought and every object floats “ single, 
double, swan and shadow,”’ into life. 
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ONE YEAR AGO TO-DAY. 
| BY 
LINGER alone in a lonely room, 
Have. tarried alone all day, 
Yet fancy is filling the gathering gloom 

With forms that are far away. 
Friends that are miles and miles away, 
Together—one year ago to-day. 


8S. E. ADAMS, 


Over the cloud-land and over the hill, 
The sun has gone down to the sea, 
Shadows are roaming around at will, 
And shadows are shadowing me. 
Shall I meet again those so far away, 

Together—one year ago to-day ? 


learned from Ruskin how fully a man unveils | 


his moral life in his very choice of hues and 
lights. 

A deep value lies in this close connection of art 
with what we feel and love, for it throws a counter 
weight into the scales against the tendency of the 
age to a merely intellectual education and training 
of the people. It gives back true power to the 


sentiments and emotions; it subdues the hurtful | 


pride of intelligence derived from one’s self; it 
restores the symmetry and healthfulness of cul- 
ture. It gives a certain realm of beautiful and 


innocent pleasures into which one can escape from | 


care and anxiety, and be refreshed and comforted. 


Kind wishes are stirring my heart for you, 
As I list to the night-wind’'s hymn; 

I'll waft them away through the falling dew, 
And tke moonlight weird and dim. 

The Merciful grant that yours may be 

A future from trial and sorrow free. 


Deal kindly with these my friends, O Life; 
Strew roses of hope before them ; 

Blow gently ye winds—rude winds of strife ;— 
Blow ever so gently o’er them. 

O Stars! O Moon! O glorious Sun! 

Brighten the year for them, now begun, 


The poor, the sick, the afflicted, need especially | 


this opening of the ideal life, It is always alive in 
the angelic sphere of childhood, and surrounds 
them with an atmosphere of joy, so that even 
their sticks and broken toys and bits of stone 
seem to their loving eyes full of perscnality and 
reality. 

This ideal life gives back to nature her fulness 
and power and language, with which the merciful 
Maker of the wonderful universe desired it to re- 
fresh and lift up the mind of man. 
landscape becomes in its light the good companion- 
ship of hills and soft sloping valleys. In the sun- 
set clouds, when every house-roof and spire and 
tree-top seems to glitter against the luminous 
horizon, you almost believe that again you behold 
the shining outlines of a heavenly city. And 


The dumb | 


HE STRUGGLE FOR EXISTENCE.—A re- 
cent writer horticulture describes the 
He says each 


pf 


struggle for life among the plants. 
plant endeavors, almost unconsciously, to destroy 
his neighbor, to occupy his ground, to. feed upon 


on 


|his nutriment, to devour his substance. There 
jare armies and invasions of grasses, barbarian 
|inroads and extirpations. Every inch of ground 
is contested by the weeds; the forest is a struggle 
for precedence; the wars of the roses are a peren- 
nial feud. The severest landscape, the stillest 
woodland, are the mortal arena of vegetable and 
| animal conflict. It is a enrious fact that the Eng- 
|lish plants sent to Australia always kill out the 
native plants of the same character, 
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BEAUTY AND THE BEAST. 


AISY was a beautiful child, and as good as 

gold. Her fault, if she had one, was that 

she was too yielding, too willing to deny 
herself for others’ good, Jane—it gues against me 
to say it of my own sister, living next door but 
one to me in the same street—Jane, you did take 
advantage of it, and played upon it; and pa would 
say the same if were here and knew it, which, 
p jor dear, he did not. Yes, she was very pretty, 
and if she could have been properly dressed would 
have been the centre of an adoring circle. She 
did not—I am speaking now of when she was just 
blooming into beautiful young womanhood—go 
much into company; a white book-muslin dress 
and a colored sash won't do always; but wherever 
she went, and whatever she wore, she was sure to 
be admired. Of course it was not likely people 
would come a-wooing to our house; I was not 
attractive; I am sure if I was not, Jane was not, 
though she is my own sister, and I wish to live in 
charity with all. Besides, our house was dull and 
dismal; we had nothing nice like other folks; all 
the shopkeepers were shy of us, and the postman 
never brought us anything but letters that worried 
pa, and made him—as he always did when in 
trouble—lean his forehead against a cool window- 
pane, and stare, as if he did not know what he 
was looking at, into the street. 

Daisy would—of course I do not mean to say 
that she flew in pa’s face and told him so—but she 
would, and did do needlework—a self-taught 
dressmaker, who tried to get up a small connec- 
tion and to keep it. Although my sister Jane was 
exceedingly indignant that any one of the Mac- 
naughts should be mean enough to get her bread 
by stitching, she found that the earnings came in 
very acceptably m the housekeeping expenses. 
I, too, did what I could; but I had not got Daisy's 
head, and I felt ashamed of myself for having 
gone on all the while doing nothing until my pet 
became my teacher. 

One morning there came a letter for pa, which, 
as soon as he opened it, made him hang his head: 
literally his head drooped, and I thought of the 
old lines about the daffodil: 

“Firstly, I shall hang my head 
Secondly, I shall be dead; 
Thirdly, safely buried.” 


“Well, pa, bad news again, I suppose?” said | 


Jane. 

He did not make any answer at first, and Daisy 
got up and put her arms about his treadbare coat- 
collar and kissed his wrinkled face, and that 
seemed to soothe him more than the window- 
pane. 

“ Poor girls!’ said pa; “it is all at an end now; 
we shall have the brokers in to-morrow. Heaven 
knows the things are old enough and poor enough, 
but they’ll be brought to the hammer. Old 
Bate’’—we had heard of him often, and called 
him * Beast ’’—“ holds a bill of sale, and old Bate’s 
a beast.” 

“You must go and speak to him, of course,’ 
Jane said; “vou must put him off.” 

** Put him off!” said pa, with a wild laugh that 





it frightened me to hear; ‘‘ put death and quarter- 
day off, then try your hand on Bate!” 
| “Is he really so terrible?’”’ said Daisy, trying to 
smile, and with her head still on pa’s shoulder. 
“He is an odious, detestable monster, who 
would seize the bed of a dying woman, and let 
her breathe her last on the bare floor !"’ 
| “* Well, anyhow, you must go and see him, pa,”’ 
| said Jane; ** but how comes it you never said any- 
thing to me about this bill of sale, as you call it, 
} 
| 


and how much is it for?” 
“Twenty pounds,” he said, almost mechani- 
| cally; ‘*I got it last Christmas.” 
“But, pa,” said I, “‘you were quite flush of 
| money last Christmas, and made us all presents.” 

“ Which is unusual,” said Jane. 

“Tt is quite true,”’ he said; ‘* I wanted to please 
you all—Heaven knows, I meant no harm. You 
had your choice, Jane—a silk dress, I think; and 
you, Carrie,’’—that was me—“‘a warm cloak; and 
Daisy here, a long, long-promised silver, locket—a 
wee toy—with her mother’s hair and mine in it.” 

**T see it all,” said Jane; ‘‘ we are all to be 
turned adrift through a nonsensical whim of pa’s; 
to be unroofed, so to speak, and hung all over 
with frayed carpeting out of bed-room windows! 

2a, [am ashamed of you!” 

Pa hung his head—more and more like the daf- 
fodil—and I dare say wished he was safely buried, 
when Daisy struck in: * Don’t you think, pa, I 
might take a letter to Mr. Bate? A little run 
would do me good; and, if you will excuse me, 
pa, perhaps it might be better to put what you 
have to say on paper, keeping a copy, of course,”’— 
the puss, she thought of everything—‘‘ and asking 
a reply per bearer.” 

** Not for worlds,” said pa, who, though he was 
my parent, was, I mast confess, much given to 
exaggeration; what he would not permit for 
worlds, which were, of course, unattainable, he 
would often do for less than half a sovereign. So 
it was not at all strange that pa should write the 
letter, begging a little delay, and that Daisy should 
set forth with it to the uttermost Orient of London: 
that sounds prettier, I think, than down east, 

Mr. Bate had his office up a narrow court, and 
Daisy had some difficulty at the first in finding 
him out, but at last she found him in, and because 
the door told her to push, she pushed, and found 
him all alone by himself, as ugly a beast as she 
had ever seen in her life. 

Mr. Bate was rather a small man, and his legs 
were not straight, and his back was crooked, and 
his head was a trifle too large for his body; he 
was not, indeed, unlike Mr. Quilp. He bore the 
reputation of being one of the sharpest attorneys 
and—sub rosd—money-lenders in the whole metro- 
polis, and his small gray eyes and yellow teeth 
were not in his favor. He was sitting on a high 
stool ata high desk when Daisy went in, and he 
looked at her very sharply. 

‘““What do you want? This is not a milliner’s, 
nor yet a pastry-cook’s shop.” 

**T have brought a letter.” 

“For whom ?” 

“ For you, sir.”’ 





* Hand over!” 
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And the Beast looked at her white hand, and 
then at her flushed face, with something of an ap- 
proving glance. She was very much terrified, but 
tried to hide her fear as he read the letter, and 


then, in what seemed to her a dreadful voice, de- | 


manded if she had come with that letter of her 
own accord, 

** Yes,’’ said Daisy. 

“Then you area very good girl, and I am much 
obliged to you.” 

“And the answer, Beast?’ Poor Daisy shud- 
dered, and wished the ground would open and 
swallow at the utterance of that naughty word; 
she never meant to say it, and was really sorry. 

“You are like the rest, I fear,’ he said; “ you 
despise the uncomely, and have but small patience 
with the ill-favored.”’ 


“You misjudge me in that, sir, and I beg you | 


to forgive me.” 

“Readily. I will let this matter rest for three 
months—for your sake. 
will to you. Speak the truth always. 
morning, Beauty.” 

** Good-morning, Beast.’’ 
arch and saucy manner as he showed her to the 
door, and when she looked round after going half- 
way down the street, she saw him standing watch- 
ing her, his hand up shading his eyes from the 
sun, and an expression on his face which made 
her say: “ He is not such a bad beast after all !’’ 

Well, the three months went over, and Daisy, if 
she ever alluded to Mr. Bate, spoke of him in very 
respectful terms. The three months ended on the 
14th of February, and pa got his valentine in a 
letter from Mr. Bate claiming his money, which, 
of course, pa was altogether unprepared to pay. 
Daisy got a valentine also, quite an elaborate affair 


Good- 


of lace, and satin, and tinsel, with these words | 


written in gold: 
“Beauteous lady, dry your tears, 
There's no cause for sighs or fears; 
Command as freely as you may, 
For you command, and I obey.”’ 

We could not suspect who it had come from, 
but Daisy was rather pevsive, I thought, as if she 
had an idea, and, just as she had done three months 
before, she volunteered to go and take an apology 
from pa to Mr. Bate, with promise of payment 
some day. 

So Daisy went with the letter; but Mr. Bate was 
not in his office. A ragged-headed boy, who was 
amusing himself by stabbing his blotting-pad 
with a steel pen, said Mr. Bate was too ill to be 
seen. “ He's up-stairs, lying down, and nobody 
ean’t see him—howsomever, I can take your letter 
up.” 

So the letter was taken up, and the answer came 
quickly, ‘‘ Mr. Bate would see the bearer.”’ 

Daisy went up-stairs into a very elegantly- 
furnished room ; a table was laid ready for lunch, 
and on a couch lay Mr. Bate, and he did not look 
half so disagreeable as when she had seen him 
last. 

“ Beauty,’ he said, ‘‘my feet are crippled with 
neuralgia ;’’ and as he uttered the word Beauty a 
bright light came into his face, which made him | 
beautiful for the moment; ‘so I cannot rise and | 


Be assured of my good- | 


He laughed at her | 


/more, and Daisy cried 
| sweethearts just as children ery for sugar—and it 


: —~ 
help you ; but will you allow me to offer you som, 
| lunch ?”” 

“You are very hospitable,’ 
intrude,” 

“Not at all,” was his answer. “If you wil) 
| kindly wheel my couch a little nearer to the table. 
we will take lunch together. Here is a Strasbury 
| pie and a few other trifles, which may, perhaps 
| be agreeable.”’ 

Daisy was rather frightened at Mr. Bate, but she 
would not show it; her appetite also was pretty 
good, and she thought it best to concede to his 
wishes. As a sort of grace, perhaps, he gaye 
Daisy a letter to pa, which he had ready written, 
and told her that would make everything straight, 
and that she need be under no-anxiety. 

| While they were lunching, Mr. Bate said to her: 
** Beauty, do you not think I am very ugly?” 

| “I do not think you are handsome, Mr. Bate, 
| but I know you are very kind.” 

“There you wrong me entirely,”’ said Mr. Bate, 
| quite passionately ; ** I am not kind. 
| selfish, cruel, sordid man.”’ 

*““You have been very kind to us,” said Daisy, 
“‘and probably think too seriously of what, in 
your way of business, you may have done to some 
others.” 

“No, I do not,”’ said Mr. Bate. 
again, I am a monster !’’ 

But when Daisy reached home, and pa got his 
letter, we did not think he was a monster at all. 
He had sent paa full receipt, and a check for ten 
ten pounds in addition. Pa said, after all, he 
thought he must have been deceived in the man; 
and so, cashing the check, he sent Mr. Bate a 
polite epistle and an I O U for the ten pounds, be- 
cause he would not be under an obligation. 
| After this, Mr. Bate called at our house; he had 

a beautiful circular-fronted brougham, with a pai 
| of grays, and a coachman in purple and silver. 
Of course he saw us all, and pa was as hospitable 
as he could be, seeing that we had nothing in the 
house but wine-biscuits and bottled beer. 
| The people next door to the right and next door 
to the left, and the people over the way, watched 
our carriage visitors, you may be sure, and the 
report soon went abroad that Daisy would marry 
Mr. Bate. I must say I entertained the same idea, 
because I knew it would be a good thing for us 
all, especially for Daisy; and though he was not 
very good-looking, and rather old, and many ugly 
things had been said about him, still he could not 
help his looks; gray hairs are not to be despised ; 


, 


she said, “and | 


I am a hard, 


“T tell you 


and what will not the people say in the way of 


scandal? Besides all this, I knew that Daisy had 


|}a lurking fondness for a young man without a 


ha’penny to bless his wife with; I knew pa was 


| soft, and might have yielded, if Jane and I—for 


once, at least, voting in the same interest—had not 
shown her the intolerable absurdity of the thing. 
Then young Vincent was forbidden to come any 
young girls will ery for 


is a real kindness to withhold sweethearts and 
sugar that are unwholesome. 

Well, now, it was quite clear that Daisy had a 
great liking for Mr. Bate; it was equally plain 
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BEAUTY AND THE BEAST. 





emanate =< al ' 
that Mr. Bate had a great liking for Daisy. I 

might think that of Auld Robin Gray perhaps, | 
put to what purpose? The best of it was that Mr. 

Bate, instead of being so hard and cruel as he was 

said to have been, became quite a nice, well- 

behaved person ; went to hear the Gospel, and did | 
not go to law, and gave blankets away at Christ-| 
mas, and all that. He said himself Daisy had 
changed him. So she had, When we joked her 
about it, she blushed, and that settled the question. 
she was in love with him. 

One day he came to our house, and after chatting 
with pa he asked to see Daisy alone, So he was | 
sent into the drawing-room—such a shabby place— 
and Daisy, with much confusion, was persuaded 
to go up to him, 

Mr. Bate received Daisy most kindly; he led 
her to the couch—such a shabby couch—and, sit- 
ting down beside her, took her hand, and said, 
very softly: ‘* Beauty, will you marry me?” 

Frightened as Daisy was, she could not but 
speak the truth, so she answered, in a firm voice: 
“No, Beast!’ 

“You are a good girl for saying so; it was but a 
test. Now, in earnest, I have, or rather shall to- 
day, adopt a young man as my son; his name is 
Vincent. You know him! Will you marry him, 
and make us both happy?” 

Jane, peeping through a crevice, saw Daisy 
throw her arms round Bate’s neck and kiss him. 
So she came down, as she said, “all of a twitter,” 
to announce that it was a match, So it was, but it 
was not the match that weexpected. You see, the 
Beast had come across Vincent, who, like pa, 
owed him money, and he had found out from him 


| quantity, after which the biddings begin. 
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best hair is purchased from the peasants of Brit- 
tany and Auvergne, the young girls literally put- 
ting their tresses up at auction. The maiden who 
wishes to dispose of her locks mounts a chair and 
takes out all the pins and combs that confine her 
hair, letting it fallaround her. The buyers gather 
round to inspect it and to judge of the quality and 
But the 
supply thus obtained falls far short of what the 
needs of fashion actually require. Various 
methods are therefore resorted to in order to in- 
crease the supply. Chinese hair was at one time 
imported in large quantities, but was found to be 
too coarse and lustreless for high-priced work. 
The rag-pickers now collect all the combings of 
hair which have been thrown out amid the house- 
hold refuse, and sell them to the great hair manu- 
factories. Every lock of hair passes through five 
processes before it is made up into braids or 
chignons, It is first cleansed by being steeped in 
4a solution of potash, mixed with flour or with 
sawdust. Next it is combed out, or rather carded 
like wool, with iron-pointed cards, which serve to 
reduce the mass to evenness and smoothness. 
This process requires great care and skill, lest the 
long hairs, whose length constitutes their value, 
should get broken, Afterwards the hair is equal- 
ized; that is to say, each hair is placed with its 
point downwards, an operation which requires 
great skill and delicacy of touch. Next comes the 
sorting into lengths. Three lengths are employed 
for braids, for chignons and for men’s wigs, these 
lengths being subjected to many subdivisions. 
Any hair that is too short to be included in the 
third category is burned. Finally comes the sort- 





his attachment to Daisy, and so he resolved to 
make them happy, and did. He took a large 
house in the suburbs, furnished it beautifully, 
entered young Vincent at the Temple, settled two 
thousand a year on Daisy, and came to the wed- 
ding; and, at the wedding breakfast, which was 
splendidly served, he proposed the bridesmaids, 
and, amrong other things, made this remark, that 
a girl loses nothing by being truthful in her love, 
faithful in her trust and brave in womanly affec- 
tions; that the simple ways and gentle confidence 
and honest candor of a thoroughly good girl might 


ing into shades, a task that requires incredible 
| patience and judgment. The hair is then fit to be 
made up, and passes into the hands of the manu- 
facturer. 

Marseilles imports for French usage about 
eighty thousand pounds of hair annually, which 
comes from Italy and the East, and is sent to Paris 
to be made up. France exports over two million 
frances worth of braids, curls, etc., annually, the 
greater part of which goes to the United States, 
though England is also a good customer, 

The price of a braid varies from three dollars to 
one hundred dollars, according to the length and 





soothe a savage, melt a stone and make a man out 
of a beast. 

Mr, Bate was very kind to us all, and set up pa, 
who really made some money, and on the interest 
of it Jane and I are living now—not in the same 
house, though. No, Jane, not if I know it. 


CURIOUS FACTS ABOUT FALSE HAIR. 


RS. LUCY H. HOOPER, in one of her 

letters from Paris to the Philadelphia 

Evening Telegraph, gives some curious 
facts relative to the Parisian commerce in false 
hair, which will be of interest to our readers. She 
Bays: 

It appears from recent statistics that, though 
less false hair is used now in the coiffure than was 
formerly, its use has spread even to the lowest 
classes and the most retired provinces, so that the 
supply is wholly inadequate to the demand. The 


color of the hair employed, and I have seen a 
superb snow-white braid, nearly three feet in 
length, which was valued at five hundred dollars, 
The widow of a celebrated tailor of the Second 
Empire recently paid one thousand dollars for a 
set of pure white braids of the very best quality. 
Very long, thick braids of more ordinary hues 
can be purchased for sixty and seventy-five dol- 
lars. False hair is very dear in Paris, a braid of 
ordinary quality with the hair mounted on a silk 
“core’’ costing from twelve to fifteen dollars. 
Some fashionable French ladies have actually had 
their heads shaved, so as to be able to don golden 
or silver locks at will, the latter hue being almost 
as much the rage now-a-days as the former tint 
was some years ago. 





THE more true merit a man has, the more does 
he applaud it in others. 
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NEEDLESS DENIALS. | There is cnother thing which mothers very oftey 


deny their daughters, that is, the privilege of he] lp- 
BY Z ling them. Of course they are allowed to Wash 
a reading the chapter from H. H.’s “ Bits of | — sweep, dust and occasionally prepare q 
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Talk on Home Matters,’ while we believe it | mea ; but beyond this they are not allowed to go, 


all, we couldn’ t help thinking, do these ‘* need- | All 2 mysteries of cookery and dressmaking 
less denials” belong exclusively to the children? | they are kept in as much ignorance of as though 
Doesn't this practice of needlessly denying the they had nothing to do with them. And it is oftey 
wants and wishes of their children hold the same | those mothers who pride themselves on their own 
when they have grown to the dignity of boys and | good cookery, whose answer invariably is, “Op, 
girls, or even young ladies and gentlemen? How/I can’t bother,”” when their girls, little and big, 
many, many times does the mother, and in many | plead to have something to do with it, 


cases the father, lose the love of their children, I am often in a family of three, a mother and 
simply from this cause, | two daughters, so situated that the mother has 


As soon as the girl has reached the dignity of | much to do with out-door as well as in-door work, 


wearing long dresses and “doing up”’ her hair, | so she necessarily has all her time occupied with 
she naturally wishes ‘to visit her school-girl | either the one or the other; yet she seldom allows 
friends, and invite them to visit her; but the an- the girls to help in the domestic economy. 

swer to this wish, when expressed, invariably is, ‘Let me do that, mother,’’ said one, as she was 
“ What's the use?” or, “*’Tisn’t worth while;” or | stirring up the sponge for bread one morning, 


. . : oa | 66 ’ 
sometimes the still more graphic reason, ‘I don’t | ‘‘and you can be working on your dress, 





think it’s best.’’ “Oh, vou don't know how, and I don’t Suppose 
And right here I want to bring in a protest | you could ever le: arn,’’ was the ungracious reply. 
against the too frequent use of this convenient and The lady, as I have said, was a prime cook; but 


self-righteous expression. Of course we have! was she born so? Didn't she have to learn how 
**brought up”’ our children never to ask “‘ Why?" | sometime, as well as other mortals? And the 
and the fact that ‘ we think it’s best,” is supposed | worst of it all is, it is so unjust to the girls them- 
to be sufficient excuse for all impositions we may | selves, who are always spoken of as * those proud 
choose to place upon them. But do we ever stop to | girls, who let their poor old mother do all the 
think how long we should submit to have all our | work.”” When the truth is, if these good people 
questions answered in this way? I think in| only knew it, they are deff: auded out of pleasant 
almost every case it is much better to explain why | co-operation and the credit of it by needless denials, 
you must deny your children requests, little or big. | And another thing, this family, as 1 have said, are 
The boy, as seon as he reaches the standing- | so situated they are obliged to do many things 
eollar and long-coat age, feels the natural “‘ draw- | which is usually considered man’s work. One of 
ing”? toward taking “ the girls to ride,” ete. But} these is driving. Now this excellent woman—she 
when he asks “father” for the horse, he is an- takes the Home, but will never suspect who is 
swered with a growl of dissent, and a short| meant—always insists on driving, while the 
‘*Sha’n’t trust you with the horse yet awhile.”’ | daughters sit, forlorn and helpless, on the back 
Is it any wonder that he soon either abandons, seat, The strong-minded and systematic *“ de- 
society altogether, and settles down to a lazy life | nier,” sitting in ‘gloomy grandeur” on the front 
of inactivity, with neither ambition or energy, or | seat, deaf to entreaties, expostulations and even 
else cuts the tether of paternal restraint altogether ? | threats. For the younger daughter is a believer 
We know of one boy, or young man, who had | in Miss Mulock’s theory, ‘there are crises when 
naturally but little ambition, besides belonging to | the ‘ peace at any price’ doctrine is a weakness— 
the “one idea” class, who ez asily fe ll into idle and | more, an absolute wrong.’’ She acting on this 
lethargic habits. The ‘tone idea” in bis case was | theory, and the mother on Aer theory, that moral 
that of mechanical ingenuity, which enabled him | suasion ‘‘ain’t no ‘count,’ the two naturally con- 
to indulge in a harmless by-play of trade, his lack | flict, and they usually reach their destination in 
of energy preventing him from doing anything | anything but an enviable frame of mind. Of 
more, At length he in some way Visited the | course it’s not right for the daughter to rebel 
American Institute. This engaged and interested | against the mother’s authority, but any one can 
him, particularly the display of mechanical in- | see the injustice to the former. 
genuity, which enabled him to indulge ina hope | I think the cause of these needless denials of 
that what . was doing might not be entirely parents to their children of innocent pleasures is 
wasted. He determined to visit itevery year, and | more from carelessness than anything else. They 
did all in his i ‘wer to further the plan. But when | forget they were once young, and reckoned these 
he tried to gain permission, he received a point pleasures, smail though they were, as the great 
blank denial from his father, who “didn’t know | joys of existence, Another great cause is con- 
about his going to New York so much; his place | summate selfishness, as is readily seen in the 
was at home.” Moan of different temperament, by | excuses to “ Blue Eyes.’’ It would be a little 
dint of superabundant energy, might have carried | trouble for “‘mamma”’ to leave her work to get 
their point; but he, having none too much of the | the doll for her. So it would be a little trouble to 
article, relapsed into moody silence, sulky and | you to grant the larger requests of your sons and 
sullen, and was thereafter never interested in any- | daughters, Don't be surprised if you are at last 
thing, either work or amusement. rewarded by some such outburst as that of ** Blue 
Very many times the same effect is produced | Eves,’ or by a long sup pression of feeling, until 
by these needless denials, lat last the outburst comes in a worse way than 
**Mother won't let me come; she never does,”’ that. 
said one girl to another, who was inviting her to} Without doubt, many of the elopements and 
spend a week with her. And why? Simply be- | marriages “ without the consent of the parents,” 
cause she had become so accustomed to denyi ing | are brought about by the needless denials.of the 
her daughter this little indulgence, that it never | parents. Let us then take care how we deny our 
occurred to her it was unnecessary. sons and daughters. 
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BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ TREASURY. 





BABIES’ CLOTHING. 


7 E take from the Woman's Journal the fol- 
W lowing suggestions about babies’ clothing: 

The clothing prepared for an infant is 
ysually worn six or eight months, and longer 
with slight changes. Of these things it is neces- 





ary to have a suitable number to answer the 
sar) 


ands of cleanliness. 
domane some more deiinile statement, we would 
say, a half dozen shirts ! se el 
three pinning blankets, the same of S it ts, Six 
slips or dresses, four bands, five dozen napkins, 
two or three shoulder blankets and socks, and a 
half dozen bibs, These are necessary, and it 
neatly and tastefully made of proper materials, 
and kept pure by fresh water and air, will make 
any baby well dressed at all times. When the 
pabe is old enough to be taken into the open air it 
requires out-door garments, To those who ie og 
a white cloak, we would recommend corduroy. 
It washes well and is durable. 
delicate shades in woollen goods suitable for chil- 
dren’s cloaks, quite as pretty and economical in 
the long run. For winter, worsted caps or hoods 
should be worn. In warm weather something 
lighter and cooler, A carriage blanket is very 
desirable with a carriage. 

The time for putting short clothes on a babe 
should be governed by the season of the vear and 
health of the child. If these are favorable, any 
time after six months of age is well. They are at 
liberty to use the feet and limbs more, and are 
more easily cared for than in long clothes. By all 
means, dress children in colored clothes in winter 


season. All-wool flannel and thibets are warm, 


durable and pretty, and save a vast amount of 


For the benetit of those | 


of various sizes, two or | 


There are many | 
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We cannot say how much a baby’s clothing 
costs. A lady of our acquaintance who could not 
afford it, expended seventy-live dollars on pre- 
paratory clothing. Many wealthy ones far exceed 
this. That it is needless and extravagant, for in- 
fants’ clothing to be trimmed and embroidered 
abundantly, is obvious. Because we love our 
children, is no reason why we should expend so 
much uselessly on them, not only because we 
cannot afford it, but the early influence surround- 
ing the child ought to be better. One writer has 
| truly said “Our mothers and our friends make 
| for us ‘ little coats’ of vanity and pride and ~ 2lfish- 
ness, and because we become attached to them and 


‘| find it hard to cast them off, we are designated as 


| frivolous and vain and light-minded.”’ Children 
| begin to have an idea of fine clothes very young; 
{their minds are early cultured in extravagance 
j}and pride. This reason alone then is sufficient to 
| encourage us to train them in the way that they 
| should go. Mothers put many thoughts into little 
minds; begin early to have them right, and the 
ideas, small though they be, will be great in form- 
| ing the child’s mind. 
Our overworked women should learn to care 
| for the little ones, without the uscless work which 
many put upon them. The inevitable work can 
be lessened. Try it, and make room for your- 
|selves. A few hours of rest and study each week 
will cheer your heart, and better enable you to 
| teach the little ones in your keeping. It pays in 
the end to have — thought for your own 
strength of body and culture of mind. More 
advantages come from these in the training of 
children than many mothers think. Do not then 
overwork yourselves on the many trivial things, 
which can be put, but are unnecessary, on a child’s 
dress. 





labor in washing and ironing. Light-colored 
prints for morning wear in summer are an advan- 
tage over white. Babies get dirty easily—they | « 
make work at best, so strive to make the labor as 
easy as possible. 


Care less for the outward apparel of your chil- 
Iren, but more for the mind and heart which 


shall live and endure when perishable things have 
| passed away. 


Bays’ and Girls’ Greasury. 





SHAKSPEARE’S LITTLE FOLKS. | 
THE STORY OF MIRANDA. 
| ) ther so long ago, according to the legend, 
there lived a very clever man named Pros- 
pero, who was the Duke of Milan. This 
duke was so fond of study that he cared little for 
anything else; all day long he shut himself up 
with his books, and left all the affairs of his State 
to his brother Antonio, Perhaps he sometimes 
wished he could get away to some quiet place, 
where he might read and think, and have nothing 
to do for other people. 

Now Prospero had one little daughter, whose 
name was Miranda, Her mother was dead; but 
there were four or five women who nursed her and 
took care of her, and whom she loved and long 
remem bered, 

Whilst Prospero was busy with his studies in 
which he so much delighted, the thought entered | 
into the mind of Antonio that he should like to 
become the actual reigning Duke of Milan; so this 
false-hearted brother entered into a secret treaty 
with the king of Naples, in which he agreed to 
pay the king a yearly tribute if he would help him 
to get rid of Prospero, and to make himself the 
duke. 

The king of Naples readily agreed to this, for 
he was an eneniy to Prospero; so he sent an army | 
against him; and, in the dead of night, Antonio 
opened the gates of Milan, and let the army into | 


the city. Some of the soldiers entered Prospero’s 
house, and took him prisoner; and the little Mi- 
randa was snatched from her bed, and carried, 
crying, with her father, to the quay. Here they 
were both put upon a vessel, and taken out to sea, 
where lay an old rotten boat, without sails, rigging 
or oars; and into this boat, tossing on the waves, 
were put Prospéro and his little child, and left 
quite alone on the open sea. Through the kind- 
ness of Gonzalo, a nobleman of Naples, some food, 
fresh water, scme clothes and stuffs, and, what 
Prospero most prized, some of his books, were 
placed in the boat with him. 

The little Miranda was now not three years old, 
and Prospero did not know how to take care of 
little children; but, so far from being a trouble to 
him, she was his greatest help and comfort. How 
could she be this? Because she was a loving 


| child; and when her father wept, cast down with 
| sorrow, as they floated on the waves he knew not 


whither, Miranda’s smiles and kisses helped him, 
more than all his learning could do, to feel that 
God still loved and cared for them; so that, as he 
told her afterwards, she was the little angel that 
preserved him. At last the boat was cast ashore 
upon an island, Upon this island (so the story 
tells ns) an old witch had once lived, but she was 
now dead, and the only living creature on the island 
was her son, Caliban, who was more of a monster 
than a man, and as savage and stupid as a beast. 
Prospero found, however, a little spirit, named 
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Ariel, whom the wicked witch had left shut up in | che saw suffer, for she believed she had seen «, 
the rift of a pine-tree, and, by his art, he opened | brave vessel, which had no doubt some noble 
the pine and let Ariel out. Ariel was a bright, | creature in her, dashed all to pieces,”’ Hastenin, 
clever little spirit; he could take any imaginable | to her father, she implored him, if his knowledg, 
Shape, he could make music, sing the prettiest | gave him any power to do so, to save those pi 
songs, act, make poetry, and he knew all about | board. Prospero bade her wipe her eyes and have 
the beautiful things of the world, and the wonder- | comfort, as the safety of every one in the vetia 
ful changes going on in nature. . He could fly as | was certain. He then began to tell her what she 
uick as thought from one place to another, some- | did not know before—the story of his former life. 
times riding on a bat’s back, resting at night in a| and of his having been the Duke of Milan But 
cowslip-bell, or in a blossom hanging from a} Miranda could remember none of their forte: 
bough. greatness, nor the splendid things around them: 
Ariel was very grateful to Prospero for letting | the only recollection which still dwelt in her 
him out of the pine-tree, and he loved and served | memory-was the kindness and care of her nurses 
him faithfully. Prospero also made Caliban his | whom she had loved; and though she had neve; 
servant, but he could not rule him, like Ariel, by | seen any women since, she had not forgotten 
love, but was forced to use threats and punish- them. Then Prospero told her of his brother's 
ments to make him obey, because he was so sullen | unkindness and treachery, and of the injustice of 
and full of hate. the King of Naples; but Miriam could hardly be 
The little Miranda grew up in this strange island, | made to understand how persons could possibly 
with no other companions but her father, and | act in this selfish, wicked way, for she had neve 
Ariel, and Caliban. Her father taught her care- | seen any human being but her father, and judged 
fully all that he thought she ought to know ; and | others by herself. A 
she was so loving and good, that she made greater In the meantime Ariel had found Prince Ferdi- 
progress in a few years than other girls who have | nand, the son of the King of Naples, sitting on a 
all the advantages of teachers, and masters, and | bank alone, and weeping over the death, as hy 
school-companions. | supposed, of his father anu every one else on board 
They lived in a cave, which was sheltered from | the vessel; for the waves had carried him to a 
the wind by a grove of lime-trees, and here Pros- | different part of the island. Ariel began to make 
pero had his books, which Gonzalo had kindly | sweet music in the air, and then Ferdinand, sur- 
ut into the boat for him, Near them lived (Cali-| prised at the sounds, arose, and began to follow 
9an, Who made their fire, fetched in the wood they | the music. Ariel, still invisible, moved through 
wanted, and served them in such offices, through | the air in the direction of Prospero’s cell, in front 
the power which Prospero had over him. If) of which Prospero and Miranda were sitting. 
Miranda’s love and smiles had comforted and | This was the song that Ariel played and sang as 
saved her father when she was but a baby-child, | he led Ferdinand to Prospero and Miranda: 
we may be sure her sweetness and intelligence as | 





“Come unto these yellow sands, 


she grew older—her tender concern for her father, And then take-hands: 
and her sympathy and interest in all he taught | Court’sied when you have, and kissed— 
her—must have been the very life of his life, and The wild waves whist 


Foot it featly here and there; 

And, sweet sprites, the burthen bear. 
Hark, hark— Bow-wow! 

The watch-dogs bark—Bow-wow! 


have kept him from hating all mankind on ac- 
count of the way he had been treated by the world, 
or from sinking into wretchedness and despair. 
Perhaps it was seeing Miranda’s unselfishness, 
and her pity and care for every living thing, that 
made Prospero feel that life is not meant to be Those are pearls that were his eyes; 
spent only in pleasing ourselvés, whether by Nothing of him that doth fade, 
iving up ourselves to study or to play. He mav But doth suffer a sea-change 
neve perceived that Miranda’s little, unselfish, | Sen epuunine Wburty stax bin heett 
oving services had in them something nobler Sacades & aaticaetiiimmae Theat: name ac ant 
than some of his intellectual pursuits, when these EF | PSs Pe eee oe. 
were sought only for the sake of the power they| This last verse made Ferdinand think of his 
ve him, or for the indulgence of his own tastes, | father again, whom he believed to be drowned, 
rospero had now no State duties to take him | and sorrow filled his heart, and the grief and sad- 
from his studies, no fellow-creatures to disturb | ness showed itself in his tears and the suffering 
him; but he found that his life was not complete, | expression of his face, Just at that moment 
for our lives never can be happy and true if we} Miranda raised her eyes and saw him, and her 
ever forget that others love us, and that they need | heart was filled with compassion for him, though 
our love. ‘ she thought he was a spirit. Presently he came 
It was after Prospero and Mirando had been | up, and told them all his story, and who he was. 
twelve years on this lonely island, that an oppor- | Miranda was still more moved to pity and love 
tunity occurred for Prospero to unite himself| when she heard all the trouble that had befallen 
again with his fellow-men, and to heal the great | him; and Ferdinand, who had just left his sister 
wrong which had been done to him. It happened | Claribel, never expecting to see her again, and 
that the King of Naples had married his daughter | had since lost his father and all his friends (as he 
Claribel to the King of Tunis, and he, with Ferdi- | believed) at sea, loved her for her gentle goodness 
nand his son, Sebastian his brother, Antonio the | to him. Prospero saw this, and was pleased, for 
brother of Prospero, and Gonzalo, had been to| he hoped it might lead still more to the recon- 
Tunis to the wedding. On their return, the ship | ciliation he was anxious to bring about with his 
in which were all these persons passed by Pros- | enemy the King of Naples and with his brother 
hed island, and there, in a great storm, was | Antonio, but he wished to try of what sort of stuff 
riven on the rocks, where it split to pieces. The | Ferdinand was made; and he thought, though he 
alarm of those on board was still more increased | be a prince, yet, if he be a true man, he will not 
by Ariel, who, taking the shape of a number of| be Sohetned to work, and he will be able to endure 
little flames, seemed to burn in every part of the | hardships patiently, without grumbling. Ile pre- 
vessel ; but by Prospero’s command, he took care | tended, therefore, not to believe what Ferdinand 
that not a single person received the least hurt, | told him, and to consider him as aspy, come to 
and all reached the shore in safety; for Prospero’s win the island from him, So he made him his 
wish was not for revenge, but for reconciliation. | servant, and set him to do Caliban's work of car- 
Miranda had watched the vessel laboring in the | rying logs to the eave, and piling them up there. 
etorm, and her true heart had suffered with those ' But Ferdinand set to work bravely, for he said to 


“Full fathom five thy father lies; 
Of his bones are coral made; 
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himself, ‘‘There are many games even which | on their minds that they were filled with distress 
rannot be played without working and training! and remorse to such a degree as to be almost 


for them, and yet no one grudges the pains for the 
cake of the sport; and still more, there is much 
lowly work which is nobly done for some high 
ond: it is the worker and not the work, which is 
noble or mean.” 

Miranda was much grieved that her father treated 
Ferdinand so hardly, and she wept when she saw 
him set to do this heavy work, after all the sorrow 
and fatigue he had already gone through that day, 
so she came to him and begged him to rest awhile ; 
put Ferdinand would not stop, because he was re- 
solved to do the work which Prospero had set him 
to finish before the sun set. Then Miranda prayed 
him to sit down and let her on carrying the 
logs the while. This he would not hear of, and 
said he would rather break his back than that she 
should do the work while he sat lazy by; but he 
asked her for her name, chiefly, he said, that he 
might set it night and morning in his prayers. 

In the meantime, the King of Naples, his brother 
sebastian, Antonio, the false Duke of Milan, and | 
Gonzalo, had landed in another part of the island. | 
They had concluded that Ferdinand was drowned ; | 
and while the king was asleep the treacherous | 
Antonio suggested to Sebastian that they should | 
kill the king and Gonzalo, and that then Sebastian | 
should be King of Naples. They were about to | 
do this wicked thing, when Ariel, singing in Gon- 
zlo’s ear, awaked him, and so prevented these | 
evil designs from being carried out. But Ariel | 
did more than this—he appeared to them in the} 
hideous form of a harpy, and denounced the king, 
Antonio and Sebastian, as three men of sin. He 
told them that it was in consequence of all the 
wrong they had done to Prgspero that their pre- 
sent misfortunes had come upon them, and that 
there were worse evils in store for them, unless 


they repented and led a new life. This so wrought | 


beside themselves. Ariel then led them to the 
lime-grove, and went to tell Prospero of their 
repentance and agony of mind. Prospero’s only 
wish was for this, so that he might be able to for- 
give them, and he sent,Ariel at once to fetch them. 
He dressed himself in the same dress he used to 


| wear at Milan, and in which they recognized him 


immediately as the man they had so much injured, 
and who they believed had been lost at sea. They 
were now only too ready to beg for his forgive- 
ness, which he freely granted them. 

Then Prospero brought the King of Naples to 
his cave, where they found Ferdinand, who had 
finished his day’s work, playing at chess with 
Miranda, Great was the joy of the father and son 
at meeting again, having each mourned for the 
other as dead. 

Meanwhile Ariel put the ship together again, 
waked up the sailors whom he had thrown into a 
sleep, and made everything ready for the voyage 
to Naples. 

Then Prospero set Ariel free from his service, 
and the last little song he sang was: 

“Where the bee sucks there suck I: 
In a cowslip’s bell I lie: 
There I couch when owls do ery. 
On the bat’s back I do fly 
After summer, merrily. 
Merrily, merrily shall I live now, 
Under the blossom that hangs on the bongh.” 

The King of Naples and his party, and Prospero 
(now Duke of Milan again), with Miranda, sailed 
for Naples; and there Ferdinand afterwards mar- 
ried Miranda, for he said that though he had seen 
many fine ladies, and admired some of them for 
their beauty, yet he had never loved any one so 
much as Miranda, because she was so gentle, and 
loving, and good. 


Ghe Home Circle. 


CONFIDENTIAL CHATS. 


BY CHATTY BROOKS. 


\ \ YE have the Centennial at our house nearly 
/ every day yet. Itis surprising how enjoy- 

able we find it to sit and talk over it and 
compare notes and tell what we all saw and what 
pleased us best. 

We had intended going together, the girls and I, 
but I wanted to go down into York State to visit 
one of dear dead George Nelson’s sisters, so the 
girls went in company with the ceed and his 
wife. Wecame home together, however, and we 
boarded at the same delightful home while in the 
city, that of Miss H. C. Wentz, 1528 Brown Street. 
Nearly every person who went from Millwood 
stopped with this charming lady, and they found 
her house a home in the sweetest sense of the 
term. 

Last night, at the table, we were all talking Cen- 
tennial again, and then I thought of the magazine, 
and after I went to my room jotted down a few 
items of interest. 


| young lady from Millwood while there forgot her 
|number and street and became bewildered and 
lost and could tell nothing further than where she 
lived when at home and the name of her father. 
In answer to a telegram, he was obliged to go 
there and bring her home in a frightful stage of 
insanity, and she has not yet fully recovered her 
| senses, 

One of the girls while there, stood in rapt admi- 
ration over the beautiful and perfect statue of an 
infant. While looking at it with an enthusiasm 
little short of unalloyed exaltation, she heard a 
faint cry that was smothered in an ample hand- 
kerchiet, and there beside her, looking at the same 
objeet, was a homely old woman in battered bon- 
netand faded gown who buried her face in anguish 
as she cried out: ‘* Oh, dear, it looks just like my 

| little Johnny did!” 

| The girls langhed at Mary’s droll way of telling 
| this incident, and seemed to think it was so amus- 
| ing, that such a pitiable old creature could imagine 
| any child of hers had ever, ever looked at all like 
| this most perfect creation. 


Nearly all the girls spent the greater part of their| I repetemnenpee them. Inthe eyes of all mothers 


time among the pictures and statuary. It seemed 


their babies are lovely; their limbs are perfect; 


as if the fascination that held them was centered | their dimples and creases and curves sweeter and 


there. 


|more beautiful than any language, however ex- 


I gave the little ones—Tudie and Midget—their | travagant it may be, can express. 


orders how to behave before they left Millwood; 


The holy love of a mother is sanctified—no laugh 





that they were not to touch or handle anything at | should ever rise up or go out against it—the per- 


all, and for fear they would get lost from the) fectest exaltation a woman may know. 
others, they were to carry Miss Wentz’s address 


It is 
something sacred and should be reverenced. 


in their pockets all the time. I did this becausea| Lottie heard a little boy say to his mamma, as 
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they looked at the nude figure of a beautiful boy: 
“Say, mamma, why don’t he put his trousers on ?”’ 
And she heard a young lady say to her dashing 
escort, as they stood arm in arm looking at the 
old Independence bell: ‘*Why, Harry, it’s 
cracked, isn’t it?” 

A pair of youthful lovers stood gazing at some 
kind of an animal, and the girl said, with pencil 
in hand: “Find out the name of it, I want to 
know.”’ 

He twirled his downy moustache, thrust out his 
lips wisely, and, looking up in search of a name, 
he said, pompously, as he read the word in large 
letters, ‘ It’s called the Brazil.”’ 

While Josie and Esther were at the Zoological 
Gardens, one of them remarked of the serpents: 
* How still they lie! just as if they were dead!” 

An obliging countryman standing near said: 
“Tf I could git my hand in there I'd stir ’em up 
fur ye!” 

Tudie said once she forgot Aunt Chatty’s orders 
and could resist the temptation of giving a 
loving tweak to the toes of the sweetest marble 
baby in the whole world. 

The French picture of Rizpah seemed to attract 
the attention of everybody, and many Bible 
readers were puzzled over this one of the most 
touching incidents, and so graphically told in a 
few words: ‘‘ The king took the twosons of Rigpah 
the daughter of Aiah, whom she bare unto Saul, 
* # ® and the five sons of Miehal, the daughter 
of Saul. And he delivered them into the 
hands of the Gibeonites, and they hanged them in 
the hill before the Lord, * * * and Rizpah of 
Aiah took sackcloth and spread it for her upon the 
rock, from the beginning of harvest until water 
dropped upon them out of heaven, and suffered 
neither the birds of the air to rest on them by day 
nor the beasts of the field by night.” 

A minister heard a young woman say, as she 
looked at 
ture battling with an immense bird of prey: 
“Why, what in the world does that mean ?”’ 

“Oh, look!’ said the man at her side; “you 
might know t's the Goddess of Liberty having 
a fight with the ’Merican eagle.” 

We returned over the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road, stopping atall the points of interest on the 
way. The road was rough and we were all very 
tired, but the magnificent scenery we framed in 
our memories, and nearly every day some one 
refers to it with a sense of enjoyment that is fresh 
and new and delightful. 

Lottie often laughs over a pleasant incident that 
transpired on the way. ‘There were not very 
many in the car, and whenever anything very 


grand or beautiful appeared on one side, the | 
enthusiastic kers-out called to the ladies on | 


the opposite side to share their windows with 
them. 

A young southerner and his two sisters were 
opposite Lottic, and while passing through a pic- 
turesque portion of Virginia they called her to 
their out-lo , 

Now Lot the little ‘maiden of the West,’ 
has always regretted that one of her grandfathers 
had not been a southerner and owned an old 
homestead beautiful as such homes are with their 
breezy piazzas and rows of stately trees. 

_As the train swept past an old, picturesque man- 
sion, massive and spacious and grand in all its 
appointments, she said: ‘Oh, how I do wish that 

fas my dear grandfather’s, and that I could visit 
there!” 

The boy’s eyes twinkled, and he replied, seeing 
a hint of dilapidation and decay about the pre- 
mises that she would not observe: ‘ Well, I am 
glad that the dear old gentleman here is not my | 
grandfather, for if he were I shoyld feel compelled | 
to give needy assistance. He would be a charge 
and a burden, I fear.”’ ' 


heroic figure in this wonderful pic- | 


The sprightliness and good nature of the youn, 
southerners made them very agreeable compa. 
nions, and Iam sure Lottie could appreciate they 

The girls and I are planning to go to Chataqua 
next summer to the great Sabbath-school picnic 
We hope it may be as pleasurable as was the Cen, 


- Cen. 
tennial. 


We were amused at Esther the other day, She 
had been out shopping, and among the other pur- 
chases she made was almost a web of shirting 
valico, White, with a very narrow thread of black 
in it. 

When one of the girls asked her what the goods 
was for, she replied: ** Every-day night-gowns,” 

She meant night-gowns for common wear. | 
thought it a very good suggestion, and it certainly 
was economical to buy good calico of that colo 
and price for common use, instead of Lonsdale 
muslin at twenty cents a yard. 

The calico gowns look very pretty and are not 
as hard to wash as muslin. She sent to Butterick. 
or some other firm, for a pattern with only one 
seam in it; very neat fitting and plain, requiring 
but a few minutes’ work to make a gown on the 
sewing-machine. She said she wanted to make 
up six or eight night-dresses at one time. 

Poor Esther! when she was teaching: far from 
home one time, she was taken down very sud- 
| denly with fever, and for weeks knew nothing at 
lall. All fhat time is a dead blank to her now, but 

one of the first things she knew when conscious- 

ness returned was the worry and shame and sor- 

‘| row that came with the knowledge of having on 

her person the clothing of a young lady in the 

| neighborhood whom she disliked and who dis- 
| liked her. , 

Like too many young women, she had spenta 

great deal of time in ruffling, and embroidering, 

|} and embellishing a few articles of under-clothing, 

and when stricken down suddenly the little stor 

| of over-worked wear soon gave out and had to be 





replenished from the ample stock of another 
woman who at least was wiser in one respect that 
was poor Esther. 
| The young lady was her rival, and you girls ean 
| imagine how deep was her mortification over this 
| new annoyance, 

But fever nor no other foe will ever play s 
sharp a game on the girl again. She has gowns 
and wrappers enough now for herself and her 
less fortunate friends. 

| I am often vexed when I see girls putting so 
}much work on under-clothing. I try to make 
myself see that it is because they are young and 


love pretty things, and because the glamour of 


youth is before their eyes, and the world is aglow 

with beauty and freshness; yet, after all, | am 

|}eompelled to say: ** Why don’t they spend that 

| time in reading, and observing, and learning those 
lessons that no one can learn for them!’ 

How much prettier a girl is who knows some- 
thing, than is she whose face is blank, and silly, 

}and simpering, but whose clothing is all that the 
| most foolishly fastidious could desire! 

That was a beautiful girl and most elegantly 
dressed who called in last week selling tickets for 
the concert for the benefit of the poor. But when 

| we spoke of the limited rooms, and feared the 
dense jam, she said all arrangements had been 
made to prevent diffusion in the hall. How her 
nose turned up as’ she looked at Mary’s long, 
wide, kitchen apron and contrasted it with her 
beautiful sacque, fur lined and fur trimmed! And 
yet Mary—plain, sweet, honest little girl—had 
more good common sense and a better practical 


| education than a houseful of such superficial little 


misses. : : 

Mary is not handsome in the eves of people who 
are not acquainted, but to me she is really beau- 
tiful. Iso much admire her sterling good sense. 
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| breakfast and eat as if we were all being chased 
| by an army of oem Oh, dear! But I will try 


She is so observing and so practical, and grows in | 
and speak at least one pleasant 


every direction possible. 
the girls had several annoying little what teacher said, 


One of 
pimples bre ak out in her face, on the side of her | word, What shall it be? I'll just say ‘good- 
nose, and on her chin, morning’ to every one I meet.’ 
Out of bed she jumped quickly, and was soon 


“Do you bathe frequently, sis?” said Mary. 
“Not very often,’’ was the reply. ‘*Itissocold | dressed. She heard the doors sl miming, and her 


to bathe in the w yy r-time, and in the early spring | mother’s quick voice and quicker steps, as she 
[am always afraid of cate hing cold.’ flew from pantry to cellar and back again; and in 
“Well,” said Mary, patting her shoulder in a/ the yard she could see the boys with angry faces 
pretty motherly fashion, not knowing that I heard | and quick glances. She turned a little heart-sick 
her, ‘don’t you know in the winter we eat heartier | as she took it all in and thought it was of no use 
food, and exercise less, and get less of the pure, | to try. But she soon overcame this feeling, and 
fresh air than in the summer, and so our blood is | opened the kitchen door. 
full of impurities? The pores become clogged, **Good-morning, mother,” said Libbie, plea- 
and these foul impurities cannot pass off without | santly. 
frequent ablutions with soap and warm water Mrs. Ashley looked up from the biscuit-board 
You wash your face every day ; the pores are open as if to assure herself it was no stranger, and as 
there, and the morbid m« utter in the blood breaks | she met the kind eyes of her little daughter, her 
out in the only free spot there is, and that is vour | face lost its dark frown, and she responded, 
face. A hearty girl like you are, one whose com- | ‘* Good-morning.” 
plexion gives her annoyance, should not eat fat **Shall I set the table, mother?” asked Libbie. 
meats only in the midst of coldest winter weather. “Yes. Put on an extra plate and cup and 
But always in the spring, after a season of buck- | saucer, for Jonas Coombs is here to help cut the 
wheat cakes, meat and beef, and such nutritious | corn,’ answered Mrs, Ashley, in a kinder tone 
living, one must look for sores, and boils, and | than Libbie usually heard in the morning. 
pimples, and dull headaches, and no appetite, and Her lips hummed a merry little song as she 
asense Of lassitude almost overpowering.” arranged the table for the breakfast, but in her 
Then the girls talked low, and I did not hear | heart was a gayer one—the echo of the pleasant 
whether Mary told ‘‘Sis’’ that she must diet in | ‘* good-morning.”’ 
the spring-time or not, but I presume she did. “Tt works splendidly on mother,’’ she said to 
“Sis”’ has freckles—great blotchy ones, as large | herself. ‘I'll try the next one.” 
and dark as the spots insidea tiger-lily; but we The next one was her brother Ben, a stout, 
wld her how to remove them, I think asprinkle| awkward, but good-natured boy, who came 
of little fine freckles scattered across the nose and | sulkily up to the well to wash. Libbie stood in 
cheeks looks sey wy and cute, and betokens a 


the kitchen door. 
put I don’t like the bold, staring ‘* Good-morning, Ben,” she said. 

sen looked up from the basin over which he 
was bending in surprise. 

**Good-morning,”’ again said Libbie, smiling 


sensitive nature; | 
spots that look at you so impertine ntly, and we 
tol i the new girl what to do for them. 
Take finely-powdered saltpetre, wet the tip of 
the finger with water, dip In the powder, and | brightly. 
apply it to the offending spots. It will not take Ben muttered something Libbie could not un- 
long to remove them effectually. derstand, but she saw his face grow cheery as he 
It runs in some families to have their hair grow | laved it in the sparkling water. 
low down on the rieck, It is one of their family ** Have a peach, sis?” he said, after he had dried 
peculiarities. But the mothers of the girl-babies | himself on the long roller. “1 got it off that cling- 
should set their wills against it; it’s not pretty, | stone tree by the barn. Isn't it a beauty?’ 
nor is it at all becoming nor desirable. Every| ‘Oh, isn’tit! Thank you!” said Libbie. 
time the mother washes the child she should rub| The phrase was as little used as was the pleasant 
the little, growing hair up from the neck, and if} good-morning among the Ashleys. Libbie had 
let her rub it that way every | not thought of saying it, but it sprang involun- 
tarily to her lips and dropped from them sweetly. 
Mr. Ashley was coming toward the house with 
Jonas Coombs, Nat, Libbie’s other brother, fol- 


she is in dead earnest, 
time she takes her baby on her lap. And stub 
noses, or enleties! noses, or flaring noses, can all 
be made shapely by rubs, and pinches, and press- 


ures in the right direction. mean that before | lowing soberly behind them. 
Tudie leavés me her contrary hair shall submit **Good-morning, father. Good-morning, Mr. 
said Libbie, nodding her pretty brown 


and grow like well-bred hair ought to grow. Coombs,” s 
head, and smiling with her pretty brown eves. 


‘And good morning, Nat,’”’ she added, as she 
LIBBIE’S PLEASANT WORD. |} caught her brother’s amazed look. 

BY MRS. S. M. HARTOUGH. | Neither Mr. Ashley nor Nat made any reply. 

| Jonas Coombs’ rough features lit up with a kind 


IBBIE ASH LEY opened her bright, brown | smile as he returned her greeting. 
} . ** What are you acting like company for?” asked 





{ eyes one sun shiny morning in September, 
i the first thing that came into her head | Nat, as Libbie skipped along by his side. 
of her teacher, spoken the day| “ Like company!” echoed Libbie. ‘ Don’t any 
“If you cannot do good in | one but company say good-morning?”’ 
specially in the ‘‘ Not at our house,” replied Nat, grufily. 
morning. Let your first words to those you meet| ‘Then let’s make believe to be company, and 
be pleasant words,”’ always say good-morning,” said Libbie, quickly. 
“T wonder if I can?” she said, as she lay watch- | ‘‘ Say it, Nat; you don’t know how bright it makes 
ing a wasp darting outside of the window. “I) everything.” ~ 
wonder if I can? Now, if I gooutin the kitchen,| ‘“Humph!’ said N 
there’s mother always in a hurry, and ‘most/| for all. 
always speaking cross to everybody, She'll say, ““That’s a pleasant little girl, that daughter of 
‘Weil, Miss Laziness, you're up at last, are you! ? yourn,” said Jonas Coombs, as Libbie passed into 
That's what she'll say, and maybe push me out of | the house. 
her way as she saysit, Then I get to feeling as if I **Yes,”’ replied Mr. Ashley, “ Libbie’s right 
won't do anything. Then there’s fathe r, he shouts | cheerful, considerin’.’’ 
and seolds at the boys and the horses; ; and the rhen they all went into the house. The break- 
boys quarrel and growl; and then we sit down to! fast steamed on the table, and Mrs, Ashley sat at 


ant 
were the words 
before to the school 
any other way, speak pleasantly, « 


vat; but he looked brighter 
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the head with a pleasant lcok on her face, Nota 
quick, angry word passed her lips although the 
boys shuffled about in their big boots, and the 
baby worried, and Mr, Ashley asked rather 
sharply for the carving-knife, 

“Good-bye, mother,” said Libbie, as tying on 
her blue sun-bonnet she was hurrying out of the 
door. 

“Good-bye, little daughter,’ and her mother 
actually stooped and kissed her, an act almost un- 
known to Libbie. 

The morning wore away and the lengthening 
shadows came stealing along over the bright land- 
scape, but Libbie’s cheerful ** good-morning”’ sang 
its song of joy all day long. Mr. Ashley heard it, 
and spoke in lower tones to his horses and men. 
Jonas Coombs heard it, and worked more thought- 
fully and steadily—for Jonas was a “ slack ’’ hand 
usually, Ben and Nat heard it, and beautiful 
thoughts were born in their hearts that were all 
too used to the rough discord of unkindness, 
Mrs. Ashley heard it, and her heart went out in 
tenderness towards the dear child whose little 
heart must have been often pained by her mother’s 
lack of sympathy. 

But to none of these did it sing so sweet a song 
as to Libbie herself. The very trees and birds 
seemed to echo it. It brightened her face and 
erushed every unkind word that rose to her lips. 

“T wonder why everything seems so gay and 
beautiful to-day?’’ she said, as she sat with the 
baby under the old apple-tree that day after school, 
The branches moved and every leaf nodded as if 


to say “ good-morning.”’ 





FROM MY CORNER, 


BY LICHEN, 


| 
F I were a preacher, I would go to church this | 
morning, and take for my text that beautiful 
—— passage in Isaiah: ‘“‘ As the rain cometh down, 
and the snow from heaven, and returneth not 
thither, but watereth the earth and maketh it 
bring forth and bud, that it may give seed to the 
sower, and bread to the eater; so shall my word 
be that goeth forth out of my mouth, It shall not 
return unto me void, but it shall accomplish that 
which I please.’”’ And if I was a good preacher, I 
think I could make a good sermon from it, for 
there is much in the passage from which to draw 
beautiful analogies between the snow and the 
divine Word. 

All through the night, while we have been 
sleeping unconsciously, the snow has been falling 
softly, silently, with no bluster or noise, just as 
Ilis Word comes quietly into the world, into our 
lives. This morning it covers the earth with a 
garment of purity, far as the eye can reach, over 
hill and valley and woodland, Oh, how lovely it 
isto look upon! Soon it will sink away into the 
ground, quietly as the Word sinks into our hearts, 
till it touches the germs of life beneath, and anon 
they will spring up into use and beauty. 

This snow is winter’s farewell, I hope, and after | 
it is gone, we will ere long see the brave couriers | 
of spring putting up their heads to greet us once 
more. I long to see the pale striped anemones, 
and rich purple violets, and even the tiny blue 
forget-me-nots that carpet our meadows, All 
nature's wild darlings are dear to me. All of 
them bear sweet messages to my heart. I am 
tired of the cold, bleak winter, that shuts me so 
closely in the house. But I ought not to be, when 
I can see such days as this, Yet I hardly dare 
look at the snow, while the sun is shining on it. 
At nizht when the moon throws its soft, lustrous 
light over the scene, then will be my feast of 
enjoyment. When everything seems sleeping so | 


| coating. 
No. 14. grand; 


alm and still under its white rays, oh! then it js 
a picture almost too lovely for earth! T look tj 
I can bear to look no longer. For there is melap. 
choly, a8 well as beauty, in the moonlight, for me 
It takes me back to winter nights when I Was 4 
child, and looked through the windows of the 
cheerful sitting-room, on the cedars ard arbor. 
vitees, bending under their white burden, and thy 
snow-man which the children had made, standing 
tall and stiff, in the silvery light. It takes met, 
a little grave on which both the snow and the 
moonlight lay, the first night after its mound was 
raised, It recalls a night a few years after, when 
a lovely bride went forth from her father’s house 
and the snow without seemed scarcely whiter o; 
purer than her fair young face. ; 

Then there are other nights in my young gir) 
days, in which winter merry-makings—sleigh- 
rides and parties—are connected in my memory 
with moonlight and snow. : ' 

One was a Christmas night, and a gay littl 
arty of us were gathered at a hospitable country 
10use, It was on a large plantation, and th 
negroes down at the “quarters,” nearly half a 
mile away, were having a large wedding-party, 
They had a fine supper set in one of the largest 
cabins, and when everything was ready, nothing 
would satisfy them but that master and mistress 
should come and look at it before anything was 
touched, 

The mistress—our not feeling well 
enough to take a long walk through the snow, it 
was proposed by some one that we voung folks 
should go down and take a peep at what was going 
on, Oh, that moonlight ‘walk over the crisp, 
frozen snow—how beautiful it was! The giant old 
oaks and walnuts loomed up distinct and clear to 
view, their brown arms frosted with a white 
The far-away mountains, so white and 
the narrow, winding river, one frozen 
sheet of ice. The moon, at its full, rode high over 
the scene, casting fantastic shadows over the white 
earth. A tall army officer was my escort, guiding 
me safely over the slippery way. 

A blind gentleman accompanied one of the girls, 
and he was so familiar with the way, that he could 
tell how to shun every rock and stump in the 
rough country road, better than she pies | 

It made my heart sad to look at him, and think 
that all earth’s beauty was shut from his sight. 
But I believe the sweet voice at his side was more 
to him than that lovely scene would have been. 

Poor J——! But God was merciful, and took 
him from this world before he had to suffer long 
the loneliness of his lot. 

Of that party of six happy young folks, three 
have now gone to another world, one struggles 
through a broken, disappointed life, and one has 
filled an invalid’s couch nearly all the years since 
that time of which I write. 

The snow melteth, man’s joys and sorrows 
vanish only less swiftly, and man himself van- 
isheth away from the earth. ‘The grass withereth, 
the flower fadeth, but the Word of the Lord 
endureth forever.’’ 


hostess 


A LETTER. 


ESSRS. EDITORS: I have been taking 
IVE your magazine for a year, and have re- 


cently renewed my subscription, It is a 
treasure which every household should possess. 
Living in a country village (or, rather, quite near 
one,) among the Alligator swamps of Southern 
Louisiana, the HomME MAGAZINE has been a most 
welcome visitor tome, So much appreciated was 
it, that last year’s numbers were preserved, and 
have been handsomely bound, and now form a 


| valuable acquisition to our still scanty library. 


This year, I intend to send the numbers to a dear 
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ne 
Nit ig friend living in a sister State, who, being a young 
0K til) mother and housekeeper of limited means, will 
Mn elan. yalue them as I do, Oh, how I should like to 


meet and know the earnest, true-hearted women 





Or me, : 
Was 4 who write such good, pure household and home 
of the jieces for your book! I want to thank them all 
arbor for the good things they write, and beg them to 
nd the write on just such articles, as long as God gives 
nding, them strength so to do, : 
me to How we should miss Pipsey, and Lichen, and 
1d the others, should they tire of the work they have 
d was undertaken, and greet us no more through your 
when pages. I try to fancy how Pipsey and Lichen 
1OUBe jook, and if their surroundings are really as they | 
ter or represent them to be. . . 

3ut I fear you are tired of this letter, and won- 
g gir] der if it has a purport. Only this, to let you and | 
eigh- the noble band of contributors to the HomME know | 
mory how much it is appreciated by one 

' YounG MOTHER. 

little esha tell ddiilinhiaiinmibals 
intry 
the UITS 
alf a 7. Pal * * 0 . ee 
arty, EING an invalid ‘old maid,” I love to hear 
rest my young married friends “tell their ex- 
hing : perience.”’ I forgot pains and aches, and 


enjoyed a hearty laugh this evening, at the recital 
of a little by-play by a niece, who often beguiles 
a weary hour by her pleasant ways. Her face is 
like sunshine in a dungeon, She is gentle, wo- 
manly and true, and when, from the many manly 
hearts whose pulses quickened at a glance from 
her bonny brown eyes, she chose her king, to 
whom her heart gave loving homage, she would 
brook no rivalry. No baser alloy must spoil the 
ring of the pure metal. 


tress 


r to 
hite After a honeymoon extending over as many 
and years as it usually dées weeks; she was unwilling 
2 it should vanish like a pleasant dream ; and when 
ver the occasional business calls(?) ‘‘down town” 
hite after tea began to grow more frequent, her wo- 
ing man’s heart sounded the alarm. Night after night 
her entreaties were put aside, till, patience ex- 
rls, hausted, her southern blood was up, and she said, 
nld half in earnest, if he went she would go and bring 
the him home. 

With a light, dishelieving laugh, he sprang out 
nk of the door and was gone, leaving her gazing after 
ht. him through hot tears, falling like raindrops from 
re asummer cloud. A few minutes she sat grieving, 

then sprang up as if propelled by some hidden 
ok power, 
ng * T hav@it,” as she remembered how her husband 
had come home one evening just one year ago, 
ee bearing in his arms a suspicious-looking bundle, 
es and laid it carefully and tenderly in her lap, with 
6 the words, ** A present for you, dear.’”’ She untied | 
ce the closely-drawn hood, threw off the cloak in 
wonder, when a large cat jumped to the floor. A 
"8 collar encircled its neck, with ** April Ist’’ in large 
1- type. Ever since she had pondered how to “ get 
h, even.’’ Now she had it. 
d She sought her hostess, who entered readily into 
all her mischief plotting. A young son and 
brother of the old lady, who just then threw down 
their books, with ** Now we are ready for Satur- 
day,’’ were taken into the plot. One of them was 
arrayed in the robes of the queen who had felt her | 
M throne tottering, hooded and veiled, wrapped in a 
~ well-known shaw], was attends? by the other. 
a They soon reached “ the hall,” {-rilliantly lighted, 
. where “ the lords of creation’? were wont to while 
r away the hours nightly in games of chance, with 
) an occasional inspirer from the glittering decanter. 
The wife(?) entered, while her escort awaited her 
without, As she entered, silence fell like a spell | 
) on the noisy crowd. Curious eyes were raised, | 
but tongues were silent, Laying her gloved hand 


on the truant husband’s arm, she said in low 
tones: ‘‘ Please come home,”’ 
VOL, XLv.—16, 


! 

Without a word, he arose and went with her. 
Neither spoke as they walked home. The wife(?) 
compelled to silence by a threatened explosion of 
laughter. I suppose the spell of a different feeling 
sealed the husband’s lips. At the door of their 
home she(?) pretended to stop to cull a flower, and 
quickly vanished in the darkness, as he entered 
to tind his wife seated at the table quietly reading, 
as he usually found her on his return. 

She looked up with a little smile, as if of sur- 
prise, as he entered, saying: ‘*‘ Why, dear, you are 
home early to-night!” 

He seated himself moodily; but as she closed 
her book—which, had he noticed, he would have 
| found up side down—a merry peal rang out as she 
said: ‘‘I{have been reading the funniest story of 
All Fools’ Day.”’ 

He saw, and the cloud lifted as he cried, 
| ** Quits.”’ 

The cat, ‘‘ April,’’ aroused from his nap at his 
mistress’ feet by the sound of her voice, sprang 
into her lap with an appreciative ** meow.” 

“AUNT RENA.” 


THIMBLES, 
r | JHE name of this little instrument is said to 


have been derived from ‘ thumb-bell,”’ be- 

ing first thumble, and afterward thimble. 
It is of Dutch invention, and was brought to Eng- 
|land about the year 1605, by John Lofting, who 
| commenced its manufacture at Islington, near 
| London, and pursued it with great profit and 
success. 

Formerly, iron and brass were used, but lat- 
terly steel, silver and gold have taken their places, 

| In the ordinary manufacture, thin plates of metal 
are introduced into a die, and then punched into 
shape. 

In Paris, gold thimbles are manufactured to a 
large extent. Thin sheets of sheet-iron are put 
into dies of about two inches in diameter. These 
being heated red-hot, are struck with a punch into 
a number of holes, gradually increasing in depth, 
to give them proper shape. The thimble is then 
trimmed, polished and indented around its outer 
surface with a number of little holes, by means of 
a small wheel. 

It is then converted into steel by the cementa- 
tion process, tempered, scoured and brought toa 
blue color. 


‘ 
| QUERIES. 





BY &. 3.3. 
7 HAT is the use to traffic in news, 
And squander one’s breath in talking? 
And what does it pay the gossip to play, 
Except the fatigue of walking? 


If we are abused, and badly misused, 
And falsely accused, and so on, 

It will all come right at the end of the fight, 
And we've nothing to do but go on. 


Merrily, cheerily on our way, 
In the light that truth dispenses ; 
There’s nothing, I say, to make one gay, 
Like a conscience void of offences. 


But if it should be (twixt you and me) 
That some one really knits us— 

Rudely or skillfully, kindly or willfaly— 
Just such a cap as fits us, 


Is it becoming to fall to drumming, 
And summon the strong to tear it? 
Or isn't it wiser, O sage adviser, 
To quietly don and wear it? 
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Heuenmgs will the Poets. 


SEEDS OF LIGHT. 


BY LOWELL, 


(GF )D scatters love on every side, 
Freely among his children all, 

And always hearts are lying open wide, 
Wherein some grains may fall. 


There is no wind but soweth seeds 
Of a more true and open life, 

Which burst, unlook’d for, into high-soul’d deeds, 
With wayside beauty rife. 


We find within these souls of ours 
Some wild germs of a higher birth, 

Which in the poet’s tropic heart bear flowers, 
Whose fragrance fills the earth. 


Within the hearts of all men lie 
Those promises of wider bliss, 

Which blossom into hopes that cannot die 
In sunny hours like this, 





THROUGH LIFE. 


E slight the gifts that every season bears, 
And let them fall unheeded from our grasp, 
In our great eagerness to reach and clasp 
The promised treasure of the coming years. 


Or else we mourn some great good passed away, 
And, in the shadow of our grief shut in, 
Refuse the lesser good we yet might win, 

The offered peace and gladness of to-day. 


So through the chambers of our life we pass, } 
And leave them one by one, and never stay, 
Not knowing how much pleasantness there was 

In each, until the closing of the door 
Has sounded through the house and died away, | 
And in our hearts we sigh, ‘‘ For evermore.” 


THE WREN’S NEST. 
BY MISS MULOCH. 


i TOOK the wren’s nest; 
Heaven forgive me! 
Its merry architects so small 
Had searcely finish’d their wee hall, 
That empty still and neat and fair 
Hung idly in the summer air. 
The massy walls, the dainty door, 
Where love should enter and explore, 
And love sit carolling outside, 
And love within chirp multiplied ; 
I took the wren’s nest ; 
Heaven forgive me! 


How many hours of happy pains, 

Through early frosts and April rains; 

How many songs at eve and morn, 

O’er springing grass and greening corn ; 

What labors hard through sun and shade 

Before the pretty house was made! 

One little minute, only one, 

And she'll fly back, and find it—gone! | 
I took the wren’s nest; | 
Bird, forgive me! 


Thou and thy mate, sans let, sans fear, 
Ye have before you all the year, 

And every wood holds nooks for you, 
In which to sing and build and woo; 
One piteous ery of birdish pain, 

And ye’ll begin your life again, 


| And quite forget the lost, lost home, 
In many a busy home to come. 
But I? Your wee house keep I must, 
Until it crumble into dust. 
I took the wren’s nest; 
God forgive me! 


OLD TIMES. 


BY SARAH J. C. WHITTLESEY. 


That drifts through the valley of dreams; 
It comes from a clime where the roses were, 
And a tuneful harp, and bright brown hair, 
That waved in the morning beams. 


Soft eyes of azure, and eyes of brown, 
And snow-white foreheads are there; 
A glimmering cross and a glittering crown, 
A thorny bed and a couch of down, 
Lost hopes and leaflets of prayer. 


A breath of spring in the breezy woods, 





| A bubble of brooklets, a scent 


Sweet wafts from the quivering pines— 
Blue violet-eyes beneath green hoods, 
if buds, 
Bird warbles and clam bering vines. 


A rosy wreath in a dimpled hand, 
A ring and a slighted vow 
Three golden links of a broken band, 


| A tiny track on the snow-white sand, 


A tear and a sinless brow. 


| There’s a tincture of grief in the beautiful song 


That sobs on the slumbrous air; 


| And loneliness felt in a festive throng 


Sinks down in the soul as it trembles along 
From a clime where the roses were. 


We heard it first at the dawn of day, 
And it mingled with matin chimes, 
But years have distanced the beautiful lay, 
And its melody floweth from far away, 
And we call it now OLD Times. 


STRIVE, WAIT AND PRAY, 
BY ADELAIDE PROCTER. 
TRIVE; yet I do not promise 
hI The prize you dream of to-day 
Will not fade when you think to grasp it, 
And melt in your hand away ; 
3ut another and holier treasure, 
You would now perchance disdain, 
Will come when your toil is over, 
And pay you for all your pain. 


Wait; yet I do not tell you 
The hour you long for now 
Will not come with its radiance yanished, 
And a shadow upon its brow ; 
Yet far through the misty future, 
With a crown of starry light, 
An hour of joy you know not 
Is winging her silent flight. 


Pray; though the gift you ask for 
May never comfort your fears, 
May never repay your pleading, 
Yet pray, and with hopeful tears ; 
An answer, not that you long for, 
But diviner, will come one day; 
Your eyes are too dim to see it, 
Yet strive, and wait, and pray. 


HERE'S a beautiful song on the slumbrous air. 
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Ghe Gemperancy Question, 


DRINKINGS IN FRANCE AND GERMANY, 


7 E frequently hear it asserted as an argu- 
W ment in favor of the free use of wine and 

beer as a common beverage, that in France 
and Germany very little drunkenness is seen ; 
and there are those who do not hesitate to say, 
that if the drinking of wine and beer was more 
encouraged in America, the great evil that curses 
our people would disappear, The fallacy of this 
anv one can see who is at all familiar with the 
pathological effects of aleohol—and beer and wine 
are only other names for alcohol. In proportion 


as the amount of this substance in a beverage is | 
|} stimulants for 


lessened, is the quantity taken usually increased ; 
for it is the alcohol in the beverage for which the 
appetite craves, A 

The stupor and besotment of excessive beer 
drinking, where it does not end in the use of 
whisky, as is too often the case in this country, 
are as much forms of drunkenness as the wilder 
delirium of the senses, and subsequent deeper 
blivion which follow spirit drinking. 

But it is not true that drunkenness is unknown 
in France and Germany. If weare to credit other 
and reliable testimony, it is as much a national 
curse there as here; only differing in some of its 
phases, and modified by national character, social 
usages and laws. Mr. W. R. Fisher, of Bryn 
Mawr, in this State, who resided for two and a half 


| prescribed is useless and futile.” 


| 
' 


j 
| 


years in Europe, remarked, at a recent temperance | 


meeting in our city, that, ‘* He had become entirely | 


convineed during that period of time that the evil 
effects of drinking liquors of all kinds in these 
foreign countries (Germany and France), where it 
has been claimed there is less drunkenness than 
in America, are fully equal to its injurious effects 
in this country, It tended steadily to degrade the 
people, and if any stranger could step into some 
of the large breweries of Germany where the 
people congregate to drink they would be shocked 
by the scenes presented. In Paris he visited some 
of the finest insane asylums of the world, and 
found from a report of the highest authority that 
two-thirds of the cases confined therein were 
caused by the use of strong drink.” 

Mr. Fisher's statement fully accords with that of 
other observers who have remained long enough 
in Europe to study the people carefully. A few 
years ago a report on drunkenness in France was 
made to the Chamber of Deputies by a commission 
appointed by that body to investigate the subject. 
Its details were quite as shocking and painful as 
anything developed by a thorough examination 
into the subject in England or America. The 
effect of alcohol must be the same in one country 
asin another. Itis a hurtful agent, and will work 
disaster, no matter where, or under what form it 
is taken, 





INEBRIETY AND ITS CURE. 


PAPER with the above title, read before the 
Suffolk District Medical Society at a recent 
meeting, by Albert Day, M.D., of the Boston 
Washingtonian Home, has been published in a 
neatly-printed pamphlet of eighteen pages. Dr. 
Day during the past twenty years has had under 
his professional care nearly seven thousand drunk- 
ards, He brings to the consideration of the sub- 


ject, therefore, an extended practical experience 


such as few, if any, others have had, He has 
“ arrived at positive conclusions upon a few points, 
the most important of which is a strict observance 
of total abstinence from all intoxicants is the 





foundation of all cures,”” He adds: ‘‘ Unless this 
rule of life is implicitly obeyed, any treatment 
Self-respect is 
to be cultivated in the victim, and a firm convic- 
tion inculeated “that the use of intoxicating 
drinks in the smallest quantities is wrong.” Dr. 
Day deprecates excessive drug medication, the 
indiscriminate prescription of alcoholic prepara- 
tions by physicians, and the great mischief of 
“patent”? and self-prescribed alcoholic nostrums, 
He also utters a timely warning against tobacco, 
which “‘ creates a morbid thirst and an undue ex- 
citement of the nervous system,” and “ indirectly 
encourages those who use it to seek alcoholic 
that strength and vigor which 
nutritious food alone can furnish.’’ The address 
is a valuable contribution to current temperance 
literature. 


OUR NATIONAL CURSE, 


N effort was made during the last session of 

Bb Congress to get a Commission of Inquiry 

= concerning the liquor traffic appointed. A 

bill providing for such a commission was referred, 

in the Senate, to the Judiciary Committee, and in 

the House of Representatives to the Ways and 
Means Committee. 

Representatives of the National Temperance 
Society were prepared to go before these Com- 
mittees and present facts and considerations bear- 
ing upon the questions involved in this momentous 
subject; but the unusual state of affairs growing 
out of the disputed Presidential election, pre- 
vented any action on the bill. 

We give below an important letter prepared by 
Dr. Willard Parker, at the request of the National 
Temperance Society, for presentation to the Con- 
gressional Committees. The facts therein con- 
tained are worthy of the most thoughtful consid- 
eration. Dr. Parker says: 

“IT am glad there is a movement still in our 
National Government upon that great subject, 
Alcohol, The public mind is awakened more and 
more to its powerful influence upon the welfare of 
the body politic in this our country, and in all 
civilized lands. It is now being studied in its 
scientific and economical relations, What is it, 
and what are its effects upon the consumer, upon 
his progeny, and upon the public weal? 

* Alcohol is a poison when introduced into a 
healthy system; it is a foreign substance, and, of 


| itself, ineapable of making any repair, and ulti- 


mately induces diseases of the system as surely as 
malaria or any other poison. 

**Our life insurance companies have settled this 
point. It is now established that a young man 
who is sober at twenty and continues so, has an 
average chance of life of sizty-four years and two 
months ; but the drinker at twenty, if he continue 
to drink alcoholic liquors, has an average of life of 
thirty-five and one-half years. A difference, you 
perceive, of twenty-eight and two-third years, 

‘We will say nothing about suffering, mortifi- 
cation and disgrace, but we will look at the public 
In one thousand drinkers the State loses 
28,666.66 years. Every sober man is a producer, 
and of value to the State. The laborer earns, 
during the three hundred working days in the 
year, about four hundred and fifty dollars, Mul- 
tiply this sum by 28,666.66, and you have the pro- 
duct of the loss per annum in a lower grade of 
occupation, Ascend in the scale, and the loss 
increases. Now, add to all this the taxation im- 


loss. 
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posed upon the State to take care of these un/fortu- 
nates and their dependent families. 

**Now one word about the offspring of the 
drinker. I mean the hard drinker. A large pro- 

ortion of these are idiots, The late Dr. Howe, of 

{assachusetts, in one of his annual reports, stated 
that in his institution for idiots there were three 
hundred, and one hundred and forty-five were the 
children of drunken parents, 

“Like begets like; the fountain does not rise 
higher than its source. No system saturated with 
alcohol can produce a sound offspring. 

“A large percentage of the insane (and we all 
know how fearfully that dreadful malady has in- 
creased within the last twenty years) is the fruitage 
of alcohol. It has been ascertained by an able 
and scientific commission that eighty-two and 
one-half per cent. of the criminals now in the 
prisons are there through the use of alcohol. 


“About three-fourths of the pauperism in the | 


land has been caused by the drinking of distilled 
spirits, 

“In the year 1867, Pennsylvania paid out for 
criminals and paupers two million, two hundred 





= ee 


and fifty-nine thousand, nine hundred and tey 
dollars. It is estimated that eighty per cent, o 
this sum was paid for those whose condition Was 
due to the use of alcohol—that is, one million 
eight hundred and seven thousand, nine hundred 
and twenty-eight dollars. To balance this largp 
expenditure, the State received for licenses throo 
hundred and seventeen thousand, seven hundred 
and forty-two dollars and seventy-five cents 
What political economy this!) What an inevitahi, 
in the future! What is true of Pennsylvania js 
true elsewhere. No one can fail to see the greatest 
waste-gate to our national resources. 

“The public mind is now being enlightened, 
and much more rapidly than ten years ago. A 
wise legislation must be the result at no very dis. 
tant period. Every body politic will proteet itself 
according to its knowledge. Hence its quarantines 
against pestilence and death. 

“Tt is now known that alcohol not only pro- 
duces the victims of plagues, but destroys more 
human beings annually than cholera, yellow 
fever, ship fever and all other epidemics con- 
joined.”’ 





jastion Deparlnent, 


FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 
Hy wnen R is the period ordained by long usage, 


when winter garments may be laid aside, 
and garments more suitable for the spring 


take their place. There are no indications of | 
marked changes in the fashions for this season, | 


The tendency is only toward a greater simplicity 
and severity in general style. 

“The most prominent example of the present 
statuesque modes is the princess dress,’’ says an 
authority in fashions; “which, with its sweeping 
train, accurately fitted body and close coat-sleeve, 
approaches the nearest to the fashionable ideal of 
anything yet introduced. And when made of 
some dark rich goods, with only a cord of bright 
color edging the wrists, the military collar about 
the neck, and the pocket, if one is used, and a 
binding of the same finishing the buttonholes, the 
effect is most refined and elegant, and illustrates 
the latest climax in dress.” A favorite way of 
decorating a princess dress is to border the bottom 
with a finely-plaited flounce, not more than four 
inches deep in front, and nearly twice that width 
at the back, with a gradual increase in from the 
narrowest to the widest point, This may be 
headed with a wide bias strip of the goods, in| 
which several tiny folds are laid and invisibly | 
basted into place. For evening wear the princess 
may be trimmed with different disposals of trim- 
ming, outlining an overskirt, or even a court 
train. With the neck dressed in pompadour style, | 
and the sleeves cut off at the elbows or a little 
below, and finished with frills of lisse, blonde, net | 
or whatever lace may be desired, the effect of the 
princess is antique, graceful aiid stylish in the 
extreme. 

The latest model for a princess dress is fitted by 
upright under-arm and front darts, and seams to 
the arms’-eves and centre of the back, and all the | 
seams are divided by equal distances, so that the | 
figure of the wearer, whether it really is thus | 
beautiful or not, appears to be exquisitely. pro- | 
portioned. It has a demi-train, which, by flaring 
four inches or so at the back, may be lengthened 
to any desired extent for bridal or full-dress toilet. 
This dress may be shortened for a polonaise for 
Street wear by a peculiar adjustment of tapes 





crossing from side to side at the back, and tied in 
front of the waist. 

Overskirts are not wholly discarded. To many 
they are becoming, and to most they afford an 
acceptable variation of the toilet. They are mai 
long and plain, and are draped low down in the 
back. Plain hems or corded bands are the usual 
finish of these overskirts. Sometimes a fringe is 
added. Some overskirts have a parted slash in 
front; others are deeper at one side than at the 
other. The underskirt need not be of fine mate- 
rial more than a quarter of a yard deep, or at most 
no higher than the knee. They are scantily 
trimmed, and never to a depth of more than ten 
or twelve inches. A narrow trimming may be 

laced on the front and back of the skirt, increas- 
ing in width toward the sides, so as to make its 
highest point where the polonaise or overskirt is 
draped highest. 

Cashmeres are made so light and fleecy this 
season, that they will be found suitable to wear 
until midsummer, There are plain serges witha 
diagonal. rep, and serges interwoven in perpen- 
dicular stripes -of silk or worsted. There are 
camels’-hairs of a sufficient lightness to be suit- 
able for spring and early summer wear. Orange, 
almond-color and pale green are the novelties of 
the season in color. Orange comes in four shades, 
called the Mandarin colors. These Mandarin tints 
will be extensively used in trimming. For the 
trimming of hats and bonnets, the Mandarin tints 
suffuse blossoms of every description, from large, 
flaunting roses, to the tiniest wood flowers. 

In bonnets the tendency seems toward the 
French caps, which have recently made their 
appearance. In hats there will be a great variety 
in shape from which to choose. 3 

The French have taken the laces so fashionable 
now, that has been always known as Smyrna 
and rechristened it Torchon. It will be used as 
dress trimming, as well as upon collarettes and 
fichus, 

Trimmings show only a little variation of what 
we have already seen. There is one new chenille 
wool fringe and two in silk. Collarettes are shown 
in myriads of devices, pale blue crepe de chene 
with tinted crepe lisse, closing in the back with a 
bow or fastened with a pin. 
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Dew Publicattons, 








Courtship in 1720 and in 1860. Romances 
of two Centuries. By Hawley Smart. Philadel- 
yiiat J. B. Lippincott & Co. Messrs, J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co, have commenced the publication of a 
sories of works to be called the “ Star Series.’’ The 
first of this series bears the above title, and isa 
lively, pleasant story, or rather two stories in one. 
The scene of the opening story is laid in Germany ; 
of the concluding one in England, The appear- 
ance of the initial volume of the ‘Star Series’’ is 
attractive; and as the price of each volume will be 
only one dollar, we are sure the series will be a 


popular one, 

Storm-Driven. By Mary Healy Phila- 
delphia: J, B. Lippincott & Co. This is the 
second volume of the *“‘ Star Series” referred to 
above. It is a cleverly written story of English 
life, full of lively incident, and ending in a most 


satisfactory manner. 
A Novel. By 


A Widow of Windsor. 
Annie Gaskell, Boston: Loring. Loring’s “‘ Tales 
of the Day ”’ are all of the first order of merit. The 
one before us is entertaining, amusing and pa- 
thetic. It is one of the pleasantest books of the 
season, For sale in Philadelphia by Claxton, 
Remsen & Haffelfinger. 

Basil; or, The Crossed Path. By Wilkie 
Collins. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Bfos. 
A new edition of a well-known and popular novel, 
by one of the best of English novelists. 


Cyrilla. By the Author of “ The Initials.” 


of the best of the works of a gifted novelist whose 
merits are already well known. 


Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Bros, This is one | 





Love in Idleness. A Summer Story. Bv 
Ellen W. Olney. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
& Co. An American society novel, brilliantly 
written and entertaining. The author displays 
marked ability as a novelist, and will no doubt 
attract attention in critical circles. 


Constitutional Amendment. Manufacture 
and Sale of Intoxicating Liquors. New York: 
National Temperance Society and Publication 
House. This pamphlet contains the very able 
and a speech of Hon. H. W. Blair, 
delivered in Congress, in support of his amend- 
ment to the Constitution, prohibiting the manu- 
facture and sale of distilled liquors. A valuable 
document, to which the attention of temperance 
men and temperance societies throughout the 
country is called. 


We have received the annual Catalogue of 
Horpes, Brother & Thomas, Cherry Hill Nurse- 
ries, West Chester, Pa. Any one desirous of ob- 
taining green-house and bedding-plants of any 
description, would do well to send for this cata- 
logue. 


Worcester’s Dictionaries. J. B. Lippincott 
| & CGo., of Philadelphia, have just purchased the 
stereotype plates and copyright of the entire series 
of Worcester’s Dictionaries, seven in number, and 
| will hereafter publish them. 


J. B. Lippincott & Co. are about to issue a 
| School edition and a Pocket edition of ‘* Contan- 
seau’s French and English Dictionary,” and a 
| Pocket edition of ** Longman’s German and Eng- 
| lish Dictionary.” 








“The Mill.” 


HE name of Claude Lorrain, as connected 
with art, is synonymous with brilliancy and 
marvellous beauty. Claude Lorrain, whose 

proper name was Claude Gelee, but who, like 
many famous painters, took the name of his na- 
tive town, was born at Lorrain in 1600. Being 
deserted in Rome by a relative, while still a boy, 
he found employment as a servant with Agostino 
Tassi, a landscape painter, from whom he gained 
some knowledge of art. Afterwards he studied 
under Gofrey Waals at Naples, and then wan- 
dered through Europe, finally settling in Rome 
in 1627, His fame as an artist soon spread abroad, 
and his pictures, even in the lifetime of their 

ainter, brought great prices. One painting, the 
“Villa Madama,’ which was the most highly 
be by Claude of all his works, was so earnestly 

esired by Pope Clement IX,, that he offered to 
cover its surface with gold coins; but Claude re- 
fused to part with it. The painter died at the age 
of eighty-two, of gout, having acquired a celebrity 
which few attain in their lifetime. 

His paintings are to be found in the chief gal- 
leries of France, Spain, Italy, Germany and 


tions imposed upon buyers. This fraudulent 
business was carried on to such an extent even 


Russia, There have been many copies and imita- | 


Feditoy’s Deparhuent. 


pictures in a book, which he called the Liber 
Veritatis, This book is now in the possession of 
the Duke of Devonshire. 

The paintings of Claude Lorrain were especially 
noticeable for their brilliant effects of light and 
shade, of sunlight and of fog, of wind on foliage, 
and of morning. and evening skies. Though he 
was an indefatigable student of nature, and in this 
respect far in advance of the painters of his age, 
he had nevertheless much to learn. His mind 
was so deeply biased by the conventional and 
false ideas of art, descended from a past age, that 
he saw nature through a warped and distorted 
medium; for he blended the natural and the arti- 
ficial, the modern and the classic, in a manner 
which would not be tolerated in any painter of to- 
day. 

We give in this number of the magazine an en- 

raving of one of his most noted pictures, ‘* The 
Mill.” This picture is described in the following 
manner in the volume entitled ‘‘ Les Galeries de 
L’ Europe :” 

‘*We have seen magnificent landscapes by this 
| great artist in the Louvre and princely galleries 
|of Europe; but never, not even at Rome, where 
iare his finest works, have we seen Claudes so 
luminous, so splendid, as those of the Doria Gal- 
llery. ‘The Mill’ is celebrated, and even during 
| the lifetime of the artist it was regarded as one of 





during his life, that he collected sketches of his | his master-pieces, It is impossible to make on @ 
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flat surface perspectives more profound, nor to 
imagine a site more noble, countries more worthy 
the habitation of heroes and gods. The distinc- 
tive characteristic of Claude Lorrain was that he 
painted the most beautiful spots on earth with as 
much truth as if he had copied them from nature. 
So that seeing these enchanted countries, one 
thinks he recognizes places he has already tra- 
velled over, but which, however, have never 
existed, except in the imagination of this great 
poet. Hearing a landscape called ‘The. Mill’ 
spoken of, one naturally figures to himself a group 
of little rustic houses in a rural district, some 
flocks led by the villagers, and a miller driving an 
ass laden with sacks:, thus would a painter of 
Utrecht or Haarlem have conceived it. But on 
the contrary, in Claude’s picture the mill is only 
a distant accessory, and almost unperceived. 
Dazzled by the light which makes an Arcadian 
landscape, traversed by a majestic river, resplend- 
ent, one hardly bestows a glance upon it. Instead 
of rustic houses, there are temples with circular 
orticos shaded by gracefully rounded pines; 
instead of rude villagers, there are shepherds of 


the golden age; and it seems that the flocks that | 


come to drink at an arm of the river, are the same 
as those of which Apollo was the shepherd.” 


Destitute Americans in Paris, 


RS. LUCY HOOPER, in one of her letters 
Pi from Paris, speaks of the large number of 


Americans who are living in that city ina 
state of actual destitution. 

Sometimes, she says, it is a servant brought 
from her home across the Atlantic by some family 
and dismissed for a real ora fancied fault. Some- 
times it is an artist, worn out and conquered in 
the long fizht against famine with no better weapon 
than a pencil and no better shield than a palette. 
Then it is a would-be prima donna with a van- 
ished voice and withered hopes. And, saddest of 
all, too often the sufferer is some hapless American 
girl who has married a Frenchman with all due 
rites and ceremonials in her native land, and 
whose marriage has been null and void, by the 
omission of some of the frivolous formalities re- 
quired by Freneh law, so that her husband, having 
grown weary of her, has deserted her and her 
children and left her to starve, Such cases are far 
from being uncommon, and pitiful and heart- 
rending as they are, the law can do nothing to aid 
the sufferer. 

The only help for these unfortunates is in the 
American Charitable Association of Paris, which 
gives aid as far as its funds will permit, 


Make the Best of Yourselves, 


EADER, are you making the best of your- 

self? Are you using to the best advantage 

the natural powers of body and mind given 
by your Creator?—or are you droning through 
life in half efforts, and steadily drifting behind 
men of less ability than your own; men who, 
with even fewer talents than you possess, are 
making the best of themselves? 

Think of this. Put the question to yourself as 
we put it to you; and doit honestly. Look the 
matter right in the face. Are you making the 
best of yourself? If not, begin a new life at 
once. Do your best in everything. In your 
thinking and in your doing. Be a man in self- 
compulsion. Rise out of indolence and self-in- 
dulgence. And not only will the world be better 
for your having lived in it, but you will be better 
for having lived in the world. 





armen = Se 
Close to Your Heart. 
LOSE to your heart, O darling, 
Keep me close to your heart, 
Lest ever our pathways sever 
Lest ever we stray apart. 


Earth is so vast, beloved, 
Treacherous are its ways, 

Luring to fickle footsteps, 
Beautiful to the gaze. 


Then, lest it cast its shadows, 
Thrusting us far apart, 
Keep me anear, © darling, 
Keep me close to your heart! 
RosE GERANIUM, 


Woman's Sphere, 
me WRITER, in referring to the different 
va\ 





spheres occupied by men and women, says; 
“As honse-mistresses and as mothers. 
women have duties to perform quite as important 
|in their results, if not so extensive in their area, 
jas any that fall to the lotof men. As the former, 
the comfort and happiness of a greater or less 
number of people depends principally on them; 
as the latter, they influence and mould the future 
generation, and so are the ultimate sources whence 
flows the current of events, and the creators of the 
characters in which history is to be written. But 
|for the most part they enter on these important 
|duties with no preparation that can be called 
serious or suflicient, and act as if knowledge comes 
by the grace of nature.” 


Pablishers’ Department, 


REMOVAL. 


a—3- The office of the Home MAGAZINE has been 
removed to 227 South Sixth Street. 


BUTTERICK’S NEWEST PATTERNS 


For Ladies’ and Children’s Dresses. These are given in 
every number of “ARTHUR'S ILLUSTRATED HOME 
MAGAZINE.” 

They are acknowledged to be among the most prac- 
tical and useful of any in the country, and as they are 
always accompanied with full descriptions of the gar- 
ment, material to be used, ete., and the cost of pattern, 
so enabling every woman to be, if she chooses, her own 
dressmaker, our lady readers will see that, in this fea- 
ture, our Magazine is rendered almost indispensable 
to the family. We give these patterns by special 
arrangement, 


LIVES AND PORTRAITS OF THE PRESI- 
DENTS. 


In this neat and handsomely-piinted book, published 
at the office of the HOME MAGAZzIN»#, you have, in the 
compass of 72 carefully-written pages, not only the 
biographies of the eighteen American citizens who 
occupied the Executive chair during the first century 
of our national existence, but a connected civil and 
political history of the country during the one hundred 
years of its marvellous progress. Added thereunto is 
the full text of Zhe Constitution of the United States, with 
all the amendments, giving the book a still higher value 
to every citizen, 

Besides the biographies and the Constitution, there 
are eighteen finely-engraved portraits, The book is 
gotten up in the very best style. 

All this for only twenty-sive cents, Sent by mail, post- 
age paid. 
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Attention is called to the advertisement in this num- 
ber of “ A Home and Farm.”’ Those thinking of “ going 
| West” should read it. 
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1877 “The Household Magazine of America.” 


ARTHUR’S 


ILLUSTRATED Home MAGAZINE 


Year by year the Home Magazine continues to n in favor with the people, and this because it is so 
completely in harmony with their common life and social in srests. laking wa the 

periodicals of the da claims to be in its pecu haracte Lies and more 
horoughly identified witt the people than an othe rm ine. — its class going into their homes not 


nly a8 & power for good. on an nte ed in all that interests the 
amuse, instruct and felicht all from the oungest to the oldest. 




























hou hoid and Pad y 0 heip 
Larger and more libe: artistic and lite arrangements are being made for the coming year, in 
order still farther nerease its Value and interes ew ers have been e ed and the best talent 


The serial of the year will be by Miss Marian C.S. Reeves, the author of “ Wearithorne.” 


i 
Itisastory of unusual and absorbing interest. Other serials will be given and in due time announced. 


eae various Departments of our Magazine will be fully sustained as heretofore. There will be the 
| Departmen 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY and General LITERATURE, HOUSEKEEPERS’ DEPARTMENT, 





THE STORY TELLER, | FASHION DEPARTMENT, | 
HOME-LIFZ AND CHARACTER, HEALTH DEPARTMENT, | 
THE HOME CIRCLE, REVIEW DEPARTMENT, | 
MOTHERS’ LEPARTMENT, EVENINGS with the POETS, | 

RELIGIOUS BEADING, | Ete., Bte., Ete. 


All of which will be replete with the choicest, most entertaining and most instructive reading. 
BUTTERICK’S NEWEST PATTERNS Sce'civer ss usuat every month 


to give our club-getters increased facilities, for making up clubs, we havé, in view of 
the gen on 8S, our clu s, and at the same time offered one of the 
uable miums ever given fora of subscribers at club rates. 


REDUCED CLUB RATES FOR costa 





, One year, hee ae ee a 4 Copies, and one to club-getter, “aay 0 
Cop ete. sa cate if —- - ae 
“ and one to club-getier, 12.00 © bd got ae ee eee 





POSTAGE FREE. ‘eer SPE NUMBER, 10 CENTS 
PREMIUMS FOR CLUBS. 


For a club of 3 or 6 subscribers the premium to cong = athe will be a choice of cither 
« of the following fine stecl RT Mens eae . ucen Elizabeth consenting to the death 


Mary Qnecn of Scots, *'—** Peace be unto this Ilous«,'’— e Christian Graces,’ The Lion in 
cx Wiech of Immortelles,”* or "The Angel of Peace. a 
For a club of 10 or 15 subscribers the ‘jum will be a copy of our Great N. 
ofal Presidents 


at- 
of the U States, in one large 
and elegant steel engraving. Send 10 Cents for cost of Mailing Freneen: 
SPECIAL PREMIUM. iV ix dienes Yor Ctids of Sunscreen 
EVER OFFERED FOR A CLUB OF SUBSCRIBERS 
AT THE LOWEST CLUB RATES. 
om whom we receive the club, a copy of our 


Vos 0 ime ot 8 we will send to the person fr 
4 FIcruns or THe r BESIDENTS., handsome! fromed in poer7 wemeat and Sits ilt Loulding, 
fhe largest and most valuable Premium ever offered for a club of sub- 











nb a 
ae in eartiies t for me owes of 2 or 23 subscribers, the club-getter will re dollar towards paying freight charges 
on premium picture. In cases the guecpes will be less than onedollir, and In some cases more, accor‘ling to the distance 
from a. On the Pactite: coast and for distant states and territories, the freight charges will qonsttensley exceed 
one dollar. In all cases, ther: fore where the pat gp es of aclub of 2) or 25 subscribers would prefer receiving the picture by 


mail, and having it framed at home, $3.50 o1n from the remittance. 
REMITT ‘ANCES. Sys Post-office order or draft on Philadelphia, New York or Boston. If you cannot get 
a order or draft, then have your letter registered. 
T. 8. ARTHUR & SON, 1129 Chestnut St., Phila, | 
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N.W. AYER & SON, 
ADVERTISING ACENTS, 


HAVE REMOVED 


—TO THE— 


Times Building, Chestnut and Eighth Sts., Philadelphia. 


Commencing business early in 1869, we first located at 530 Arch street, as ihe representatives 
of the Philadelphia Religious Weeklies, which up to that time were comparatively unknown 
to advertisers, Our anticipations did not then extend beyond a comfortable business on the 
eleven papers comprising our first list: but in the fall of the same year, so encouraging had 
been our success, that we determined to extend the sphere of our operations to include the 


















papers published in the vicinity of Philadelphia, and in order to secure a more central location 
removed to 719 Sansom street. Here our business continued to develop very satisfactorily. In 
January, 1872, we leased the premises No. 733 Sansom street, thereby securing very commodions 
rooms, the number and size of which were gradually extended as growth of business demanded 
enlarged accommodations, until we finally occupied more than half of the entire building, and 
had our employees seattered over three differeut foors. Learning the intenti f the publishers 
of rimes to erect their present building, we at once commenced with them the negotiations 
which resulted in sach changes of their plans and specifications as were needed to make for us 
the most conmnodious acconnodatios We ure now located at the interss f the two lead 
! ness thorough fares of Philadelphia, in one of the most preninte nt and attractive buildings 
‘ having a frontage of fifty feet on Chestnut street, and eighty-four on South Eighth 
entire second floor and a part of the third have been specially constructed to suit our 
ants d with their elaborate fittings make the inost elegant and convenient offices that have 
‘ ' arranged for the advertising business. We are thus enabled to bring the different 
lepartments of our business into inumediate conneetion, and thereby concentrate our working 
force, 90 that we now. possess all the accommodations which experience has shown to be 
or desirable. Our employees number tenty; and we frequently find this force 

y adequate to accomplish the - wy 
is brief sketch will suffice to show that from a very small beginning our agemey has 

wa to be one of the largest of its kind in the COUNTRY. 

Our entire business is thoroughly systematized, and our faeilities for its transaction are 
insurpassed. We keep the leading papers of the country constantly on file; and our special 
ts with them are so numerous and favorable that we can offer the very: lowest prices for 
advertising, and fo. responsible parties the most advantageous terms of setlement. We have no 
é onmissions ta pey, bat employ our men entirely on salary, giving at once to the adver 
tiser all the discount that can be afforded. We are at all times pleased to furnish promptly and 
: charge, estimates showing the cost of advertising in any paper or list of papers, and 
guarantee the strict fulfiliment of all orders entrusted to our care. If costs nothing to get our 
n and it will pay every advertiser to do so before contracting for any newspaper advertising. 


AYER & SON’S MANUAL 


For Advertisers, an elegantly printed book of 128 royal octavo pages, is sent postpaid, u 


ap} tier . to all who contemplate advertising. It contains carefully prepared lists of leading 
da weekly, and monthly newspapers in the United States and Canada, with valuable 
information regarding circulation and advertising rates, so arranged and classified as to enable 
an advertiser to select without difficulty the mediums best suited to any pares ular purpose. It 
tells how, when, and where to advertise wisely and cheaply, and will enable you to secure the 
largest amount of advertising for the least amountof money. Send for it. We also publish 


THE ADVERTISER’S GUIDE, 
A Quarterly Magazine, devoted to the Interests of Advertisers and Newspaper 
Publishers. Fifty Cents per Year, postpaid. 

Fach number is’ well filled’ with interesting and instructive reading matter, together 
witl 1able information regarding newspapers. Our aim is to: disseminate a more genera} 
knowledge of newspaper advertising and the advantages to-be gained by it. We therefore make 
the following offer: to all persons advertising through this agency to the am tef FIVE 
DOLLARS, we will send the Advertiser's Guide, postpaid, without further ct 


OUR PRINTING OFFICE. 

We have our own printing-office, well filled with type o pomaerty adapted to the proper 
disp] f advertisements, and keep three men e mployed exclusively on the work arising from 
tising business. We are thus enabled to furnish, without expense to the advertiser, a 
wing just how the copy desired will look in type. Our compositors having for years 











this branch of type-setting a study, know how to reduce an advertisement into the small 
est compass consistent with its prone r display. and thus enable us to secure to an advertiser the 
largest amount of publicity in the least possible space, and consequently for the smallest expen 


diture of money. All these advantages we offer free of charge, to those who avail themselves 
of our ut surpassed facilities, and shall be glad to correspond with all who contemplate the 
expenditure of any money in newspaper advertising. 


Our offices are at all times open for inspection, and we take pleasure in showing their inside 
workings to any who may call, In conclusion allow us to ask t you 


GET OUR ESTIMATE .dVERtiiitd CONititrs, 
177) Cy 


Times Building, Chestnut and Eighth Streets, Philadelphia 


























